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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


YHE elections of this year before those 
of next year are like the action of 


Quatre Bras before Waterloo. The allies, . 


after a desperate struggle, won at Quatre 
Bras, and they destroyed NAPOLEON at Wa- 
terloo. Should the Republicans succeed 
this year, there is little doubt that they will 
elect their President next year, and great 
political changes must necessarily follow. 
The present Administration is Republican. 
The question of the election will be, there- 
fore, whether, upon the whole, the country 
is satisfied with the general character and 
policy of the Administration, or whether it 
thinks that Democratic ascendency would 
promise a more satisfactory condition of af- 
fairs. Itis true that for some time the Ad- 
ministration and a large, if not the larger, 
part of the party were not in accord. But 
there is now no doubt of the substantial 
agreement of the party and the Admistra- 
tion upon the issues which the Democratic 
party have’ chosen to present to the coun- 
try. If the Democratic chiefs had been 
wiser, they would not have healed the 
breach in the Republican Jine. .They did 
not, indeed, mean to do it, but they over- 
reached themselves in trying to widen it. 
They counted upon the President’s approval 
of measures which his party in Congress 
opposed, and uyion the consequent party 
schism. This attempt of theirs at once 
brought into view something which the 
Democrats do not comprehend, and at which 
they always sneer—the moral principle of 
the Republican party. The strength of 
that party has always been that in a plain, 
simple question of justice it was on the 
right side. The weakness of the Democrat- 
ic party for two generations has been that 


it has attempted to substitute a legal fiction 


for the instinct of justice. 
ee Democratic attempt to divide the 
Republ 
der by them. of the last vestige of national 
defense of the colored citizens of the South- 
ern States against acknowledged oppression 
and injustice, and a surrender upon the 
ground of State sovereignty. This proposi- 
tion at once brought out in Congress ad- 
mmirable and conclusive defenses of the con- 
stitutionality 6f the Republican position, 
and a trenchant statement of it in the ve- 
toes of the President,“which commended 
themselves at once to the sympathy and 
support of the “loyal” conntry. As the 
next and most significant immediate result, 
the “stalwart” Conventions of Pennsy]l- 
vania and Iowa and Maine—the east, the 
west, and the centre—unqualifiedly ap- 
proved the course of the President and of 
Congress. The persuasion that the Demo- 
cratic cry of national interference was but 
a pretense to secure immunity for the sup- 
pression of the colored vote, and the usur- 
pation of the government by that means, 
aroused the old feeling of the antislavery 
days, and it is upon that feeling that the 
Republican party, by the action of the 
Democrats, is naw united. 

For what reason, then, should the coun- 
try anticipate greater peace and prosperity 
by substituting Democratic for Republican 
administration? The question can not be 
argued upon the merits or demerits of the 
GRANT administrations, the Crédit Mobilier, 
the San Domingo affair, the Whiskey Rings, 


. the Indian frauds, or anything else of the 


kind that may be alleged. It is not by some 
other Administration, it is by this, that the 
Republican party must Le tried. Is the 
country satisfied with this? Is it satisfied 
with its signal and unquestioned purity, 
ability, and patriotic fidelity? Is it satis- 
fied with its financial soundness and suc- 
cess, and with its undeniable improvement 
of the system of appointments in the civil 
service? Does it believe that any Demo- 


¢ratic Administration would be more abso- 


icans involved the voluntary surren- 


lutely free from every kind of scandal, or 
of sounder financial views or policy, or more 
efficient in reforming administrative abuses? 
If not, what is to be gained by overthrow 
of the party which is responsible for the 
Administration, and which by the principle 
of popular government is rightfully to be 


judged by its Administration? Passing to | 


other considerations, is the case changed f 


‘The inane “fraud issue” we discuss else- 


where. If in regard to other questions the 
election is to be decided by the general 
views declared by party Conventions and 
by arty presses and orators, is the Demo- 
cratic party to be more trusted than the 
Republican not to meddle with the curren- 
cy or to try financial experiments? Busi- 
ness' is reviving, and every industrial in- 
terest requires that politicians shall: keep 
hands off. Which is the more likely to 
do so, the Republicans, under whose au- 
spices specie payments have been resumed, 
and who have steadily resisted tampering 
with the finances, or the Democrats, who 
have nominated an inflation leader as their 
candidate in what they believe to be the 
test State of the year’s elections? Or is 
there so dangerous a theory of national 
power upon the Republican side as to re- 
quire Democratic success as a party of just 
State rights? The Republican doctrine of 
national power is stated by the President 
in his veto messages. It is that national 
authority may protect the exercise of the 
right of suffrage for members of Congress 
which the Constitution confers upon a cer- 
tain class of State voters. Are the conse- 
quences of this doctrine more dangerous to 
the common welfare than acquiescence in 
forcible usurpation of the government? Is 
there anything fatally consolidating or cen- 
tralizing in such a simple constitutional po- 
sition? On the other hand, is not the Dem- 
ocratic assertion that the United States 
must helplessly see the rights which they 
have conferred outraged, a monstrous and in- 
tolerable proposition? Such are the broad 
and igeneral aspects of the situation as be- 
tween the two parties. Would Democratic 
success promise a more satisfactory condi- 
tion of affairs? Would industry of every 
kind feel surer of the continuation of the 
good time that is now beginning? Would 
justice and peace be more probable in the 
Southern States? Would there be greater 
certainty of upright and able and progress- 


ive ? 


| THE “FRAUD” ISSUE. 

Wat is called the “fraud issue” raises 
the question whether the American people 
are more disposed to “condone” one alleged 
crime than another. The fraud issue is an 
asstmption that Mr. TILDEN was honestly 


elected President by a constitutional major- 
ity, and was then°dishon coun ut 


by a Returning Board, whose action was dis- 


honbstly affirmed by the Electoral Commis- 


siou, and ratified by Congress. The simple 
facts are these, in regard to Louisiana, where 
the chief fraud is alleged. The practice of 
terrorizing the colored vote in certain par- 
ishes of Louisiana had become so universal 
that a law was passed authorizing the Re- 
turning Board to throw out the vote of any 
precinct in which the Board was satisfied 
thatthe vote had been unfair, either through 
fraud or intimidation. In the election of 
1876 the one notorious fact in Louisiana was 
the bulldozing of the colored voters in cer- 
tain parishes, of which the Cincinnati Com- 
mereial especially contained the most ample 
and conclusive evidence. The vote as re- 
corded at the polls was a notoriously dis- 
honest vote, as much so as that recorded by 
TWEED in New York in the election of 1868. 
The Republican Returning Board threw out 
the vote of several parishes, so that the Re- 
publican Presidential electors were left with 


‘amajority. There was immense excitement 


throughout the country. The Democrats in- 
sisted that the bulldozed results ought to 
be received as final. The Republicans re- 
torted that the law authorizing the revision 
was designed to defeat bulldozing. On both 
sides there were suspicious circumstances. 


Nothing was clearer than that the vote as 


returned to the Board was not the honest 
vote. But it was doubtful, also, whether 
the action of the Board was honest. The 
result of the national election depended 
upon it, yet neither the Constitution nor 
the laws provided an unchallenged remedy. 
In this situation Congress created the Elect- 
oral Commission. The Commission decided 
to abille by the general principle that the 
State certificate must be regarded as final, 
and Congress ratified the decision, amid gen- 
eral satisfaction and relief. 

This is the ground upon which the fraud 
issue is raised by the Democrats. But the 
difficulty in their case is twofold. In the 
first place, the presumption is always against 
them in such a question; and in the second 


place, the Democratic fraud and violence in: 
Louisiana are quite as indisputable as the 


fraud alleged against the Republicans. The 
truth is that both parties were befouled, 
and the country is fortunate to have had a 
peaceful and lawful escape. But for the 
Democratic party to hope to take the posi- 
tion of purity and honesty in the election of 
as against the Republicans, is inex- 

ly ludicrous. There is no spectacle 
political history more ridiculous than 
that! of Mr. TILDEN announcing solemnly 
amidst a pile of cipher telegrams that 
the country will never condone fraud. The 
assumption of the fraud issue is a general 
belief that Mr. TILDEN honestly received a 
constitutional majority. But there is no 
such belief. Nobody believes that the elec- 
tion in several of the Southern States was 
an honest election. It is very easy to say 
that it is only possible to count the votes 
that are cast. But this is no less foolish 
than easy, when it is known that a system 
of fraud like that of last year in South Car- 
olina, or of terror as in 1876 in Louisiana, 
has made the result of the votes as cast dis- 
honest. 

This is so generally the conviction of the 
common-sense of the country that we can 
not suppose it not to be perfectly familiar 
to the Democratic managers. The cry of 
fraud has been painfully maintained by 
Democratic papers, and repeated by Demo- 
cratic Conventions, but it has failed wholly 
to impress the country, which certainly is 
perfectly contented that bulldozing did not 
succeed in carrying Mr. TILDEN into the 
White House. It is not credible that sensi- 
ble Democrats really suppose that they can 
safely depend upon the cry of fraud in 1876 
to win the campaign of 1880. A platform 
of “fraud,” inflation, and bayonets at the 
polls would be an insult to the intelligence 
of the Union which would certainly revenge 
itself at the election. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


THE Republican nomination for Governor 

of New York is an exceedingly unfortunate 
one, and all that has been said of the un- 
wisdom of precisely such a nomination re- 
mains true. The importance of the result 
in this State, both in the election of this 
year and of the next, is such that it was the 
duty of all Republicans who understood it 
to select some candidate truly representa- 
tive of its principles and purposes. It will 
not be contended that, with whatever ex- 
cellences of character, Mr. CORNELL is such 
a representative. He has been long a fa- 
mmiliar figure in the politics of the State, 
and whatever may be the personal and 
friendly regard entertained for him, it will 
not be denied that it is an extraordinary 
nomination to be made by the Republican 
party in this State at this time. 
It was a plain duty to select some candi- 
date of political independence, wholly un- 
connected with dissensions and alienations 
in the party, and for whom every Repub- 
lican could vote without reluctance and 
without apology; some man of aptitude for 
public affairs, of a courage like that of JoHN 
JAY, who repelled the dictation of ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON; of ability like that of Gov- 
ernor SEWARD, who in the interests of hu- 
man rights vanquished Virginia in argu- 
ment, and maintained the honor and digni- 
ty of New York. This is not an ideal stand- 
ard, because the names show that there 
have been such Governors; and while it is 
not to be expected that there will always 
be such candidates, it is well to contemplate 
what has been, and to remember that the 
Governorship of New York is a great office. 
Certainly it is unwise to be content with 
action which, measured by such standards, 
is only grotesque. . 

It has been already stated that it is not 
a@ nomination which is acceptable to many 
who supported it. There was no formal 


. speech of presentation, and the result was 


received without enthusiasm. It was a re- 
sult due entirely to what is known as “ the 
machine,” and any other candidate whom 
the machine had adopted would have been 
nominated as readily. This is but the con- 
firmation of the fact, which is more and 
more evident, that political initiative has 
passed entirely from the people into the 
hands of a special political class. This can 
be remedied only by resolute and persistent 
work of those intelligent citizens who clear- 
ly perceive it. The platform of the Conven- 
tion is good, but too diffuse, and it contains 
a timely recognition of the question of the 
responsibility of corporations, which is fast 
becoming a very important question. Vocif- 
eration of the necessity of harmony can not 
conceal the fact that the campaign has 
opened in a dispiriting manner, and nothing 
but the consciousness of the immense conse- 
quences of Republican defeat could secure 
victory under such auspices. The duty of 
concealing what hosts of the most intelli- 
gent and patriotic Republicans feel, we do 


not recognize. : 


PARTY LOYALTY. 
THE Buffalo Express disclaims the remarks 


about the “leniency of the machine” which 


we attributed to it, and we must have been 
in error as to their source. But our own 
article was addressed not to the source of 
the remarks, but to their substance. Tic 
Express, indeed, has practically asserted its 
own independence by refusing to follow the 
machine upon certain occasions, and it has 
exercised the wholesome right of bolting 
party dictation when it directed a course 
which the Express did not approve. ‘That 
is all the independence which could be ask- 
ed of any journal. If it will abide by its 
own opinion, and when its party takes a 
mistaken position, oppose it, and when it 
makes an improper nomination, oppose that, 
it certainly need not be troubled by the fact 
that it may be called an “ organ.” 

As for belonging to a party a little, that, 
as we understand it, means belonging to a 
party independently; in fact, belonging to 
it as the Buffalo Express did when it op- 
posed its party nomination for Mayor. Its 
conduct at that time could not have cost it 


the respect of any one whose respect was’, 


worth having, while its acquiescence, hold- - 


ing the views that it did, must have cost it 


its own. The disposition to uphold the 
party always, and to support every nomina- 
tion which is regularly made, is the disposi- 
tion of a flunky, not of a man. The way 
to make a party respectable is to try to 
keep it respected, and that is not accom- 
plished by insisting that everything which 
is done in its name and by its authority is 
great and wise and good. 

To belong to a party a little means not to 
be the slave of a party, and while making 
all minor and indifferent concessions for the 
sake of party success, not to sacrifice to that 


success principle or character—a sacrifice, 


however, which party success often requires. 
We do not believe that there is any radical 
difference between the Buffalo Express and 
Harper’s Weekly upon this subject, however 
widely they may differ as to persons. The 
duty of the Republican press is to criticise 
as well as to sustain party action, and ex- 
hortations to party harmony are very apt to 
be invitations to party disgrace. It is true 
that a party which is fighting within itself 


can hardly hope to defeat an enemy. But 


it is no less true that a party must some- 


times fight within itself, or there would be 


no good reason for fighting the enemy. If 


a party should suffer itself to be controlled | 


by small men for small ends, why should in- 
telligent men belong to it, or what, would 
be gained by the defeat of anothér party of 
the same kind f 


GENERAL GRANT AND PRINCE 
KUNG. 


We should be very glad to believe that 
General GRANT’s reported remarks in China 
mean that under no circumstances would 
he consent to be a candidate for the Pres- 
idency for a third term. The Chicago Trib- 
une interprets them as “a very explicit dis- 
avowal of any purpose to be a candidate.” 
There is, however, but one passage which 
can be held to express any positive conclu- 
sion upon the subject. The reported re- 
marks of General GRANT about the worthi- 
ness of others who have earned the honor, 
and his having had his share of it, and its 
distastefulness and hardship, etc., etc., are 
frequently heard from gentlemen who would 
still be very glad to get a nomination, a 
who would promptly accept it. We denot 
suppose that General GRANT uses the words 
in any such sense, and when he is reported 
as saying that he has had “all the honors 
that can or should be given to any citizen,” 
he certainly does say that he ought not to 
accept the nomination. 

If he has made that statement, as’report- 
ed, the Herald is correct in assuming him to 
have declined absolutely. For how could 
he accept an honor which he has declared 
that no citizen ought to accept? The fact 
that he is told that his party wishes him to 
accept, and that they consider his accept- 
ance indispensable to the salvation of the 
country, could not affect his conviction that 
such a proposition ought not to be made to 
him. Every party declares its success 10 


an election to be indispensable to the na-— 


tional welfare. But any party which should 


actually assert any citizen whatever to be _ 


likewise indispensable, would have ceased 
to be American. General Grant knew, of 
course, that his words would be carefully 
taken down and reported. Indeed, the re- 
marks made by him, as reported, bear !n- 
trinsic evidence of being addressed to his 


countrymen quite as much as to Princo — 


Kune. There is evidently, however, great 
incredulity upon the subject. It is said 
that if it were generally believed that Gen- 
eral Grant had formally and finally de- 
clared, in whatever way, that he would not 
accept a third nomination, the country 
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Massachusetts, is equally true of the whole 


- at some convenient point, and against the most 
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‘would hardly have received the news 80 
quietly. Certainly the Republican press, in 
which his renomination has so many warm 
advocates, would not have treated the mat- 
ter so coolly, and it is very probable, as 
stated, that his renomination will be press- 
strongly as ever. 
ernor TALBOT, of Massachusetts—has re- 
cently been urgently solicited to consent to 
a renomination to the office which he has 
filled 'so well. But his nay is nay. There 
is no mistaking it. “Early in the year, 
after careful deliberation, I determined to 
withdraw from official station......The rea- 
gons.....-are imperative and conclusive. The 
action is final. My ambition does not reach 
out to a continuance of public honors, and 
I shall pass with fullness of content from 
the Chief Magistracy of this illustrious com- 
monwealth to the walks of private life...... 
Were it possible that one man’s name could be 
absolutely essential to rally our people to the 
defense of the principles they hold most dear, it 
would be that man’s duty to obey their call at 
any personal sacrifice. But such a thing is not 
possible in Massachusetts.” The italics are 
ours; and what is true, in this sense, of 


country. Noman’s nomination for the Pres- 
idency. can be urged upon ground that 
his incumbency is necessarygep the peaceful 
operation of the government. Those Re- 
publicans who have always thought the 
renomination of General GRANT to be very 
inexpedient will be glad to see his own 
opinion, as reported, that it would be some- 
thing that he ought not to accept. 


THE BOULOGNE EAGLE. 


Tue American eagle has been always rather } 


cool toward the eagle of France. Napo.ron’s 
contempt for the United States was so evident 
that while there was a French party among us 
sixty and seventy years ago, the sound American 
feeling, which is in a just sense conservative, did 
not enjoy seeing him overrun Europe with mere 
military power. It was reserved, as history has 
hitherto taught us, for NaPoLEon’s nephew, the 
late Emperor, to make the Napoleonic eagle ri- 
diculous by the aquiline melodrama at Boulogne 
in 1840. But thanks to the magazines, contem- 
porary history is likely to be purged of many of 
its errors before it is too late. Sketches of not- 
able events by contemporary witnesses and actors 
dispel many a historic mirage. 

M. JosepH Orst, the principal actor in the Bou- 
logne expedition of Louis Napo.eon, has written 
an account of the tame eagle which played a part 
that has always seemed supremely ridiculous and 
unworthy of the national bird so nearly related 
to our own. The facts are simply these: that 
Colonel Pasqui, one of the expedition, insisted, 
against the general opinion, upon landing at 
Gravesend to buy some cigars, and there found 
the eagle chained to a log upon the shore. Orsi 
and the Prince’s servant accompanied him, and 
despite their advice, Pasquin bought the bird, 
and brought it on board the steamer. It was 
chained to the mainmast, and the next morning, 
when the expedition failed, was taken by the 
municipal authorities of Boulogne to the museum, 
whence it escaped the next morning. The Prince 
never heard: of the eagle. ' 

M. Orsi does not speak of the Strasburg eagle. 
But if Sancho Panza had solemnly set forth upon 
an expedition to take possession of the crown of 
Barataria, would not one of the gentlemen at- 
tached to his person have been sure to put ashore 


earnest remonstrance, to buy cigars? Louis Na- 
POLEON’S career, although he was innocent of this 
particular folly, always had an indelible stain of 
the ridiculous and of charlatanry, which made 
the story of the eagle probable. 


CHARLES MATHEWS. 


A son of Cuartes Dickens, bearing his father’s 
name, has just edited the Life of Charles James 
A , Which is issued in a late number of the 
“Franklin Square Library.” There are a great 
many letters and much autobiography in it, and 
the whole book is much like a novel of social 
adventure, and is ‘a curious glimpse of certain 
aspects of life in England. The views of the do- 
mestic “interiors” of actors which we occasion- 
ally catch in biography are very melancholy. 
There are pictures of constant excitement and 
Strain to please the careless, selfish public; of 
privation and factitious pleasure; of want of dis- 
cipline and common-sense; and generally of a 
steadily increasing struggle to keep the wolf from 
the door, sometimes, indeed, and happily, with a 
pleasanter ending, as in this instance. 

_ Young Marnews was a gay, clever, high-spir- 
ited youth, with a talent for mimicry and the 
Stage, fond of enjoyment, and a general favorite. 
He studied architecture; and under pretense of 
pursuing his profession, he travelled upon the 
Continent as a kind of amusing attendant in the 
family of Lord Buesstnetox, where he~had a ri- 
diculous quarrel with that last of the dandies, 
Count d’Orsay, who undertook to teach the 
young man his place. A correspondence under 

the code of honor” followed, and a friend inter- 
vened, and the high belligerent parties were paci- 
ied. There were other journeys upon the Con- 
tinent, and entertaining letters, and a long “ lark” 
in Ireland, still under the plea of professional 
business ; then an attempt to settle in London, 
varied with amateur playing, for which the talent 
of the young man was unquestionable. The 


Maruews finally upon the stage, where he be- 
longed. . He married Madame Vesrris, and all 
the ups and downs of the actor’s life followed— 
“good business” and large profits ; then “ misfor- 
tunes,” debts, arrest, and imprisonment in. Lan- 
caster Castle, bankruptcy, release; and then the 
same thing repeated. At length the actor learn- 
ed wisdom, and confined himself to playing a cer- 
tain kind of graceful, refined comedy, in which 


and in which he was unrivalled. He was popu- 
lar and prosperous, and “when he was nearly sev- 
enty went to Australia, and came to America, 
playing at threescore and ten with the vivacity 
and sparkle of twenty-five. He died last year, at 
seventy-five, still in the harness or the motley. 

“* As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage,” 
the charm still lingers, so the memoir of Maru- 
Ews has the attraction which all such biographies 
have—an interest of gossip and social vicissi- 
tudes, and the somewhat painful interest of a life 
devoted to the amusement of others. A part of 
the sadness, of course, is the consciousness that 
such a life leaves nothing but a pleasant memory 
in a few minds, and soon nothing but a vague 
tradition and a name. Fecurer died the other 
day. He had lost his prestige. It was doubtful, 
probably, whether he would fill a house. Yet 
Epmunp Yares, the son of the partner of the elder 
CuaRLES Maruews, says of him: “In his death 
the present generation has lost the finest roman- 
tic actor it has ever seen on the stage. What 
charming perfect grace, what tenderness, what 
)passion, were his! How the world flocked to see 
)him when he was among us!....I saw him last, 
k a final leave of him, in New York in 1873, 


poor Yorick” ? 


SCIENTIFIC FRONTIERS. 


Just as Lord BeaconsFiE.p at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner congratulates that distinguished magis- 
trate and the people of England that the Empress 
of India has acquired a “scientific frontier” to 
her Indian possessions, the London Spectator, 
the review of a book upon the Turks in Ind 
says, crisply, “If we were to clear out of India 
to-morrow, bag and baggage, it is probable that 
not one European power, and Russia least of all, 
would think it worth its while to make any effort 
to succeed us.”” With its complete power over 
India, the British government can not make both 
ends meet in that country. This is a contemptu- 
ous commentary upon the British politics which 
consists mainly of apprehension of Russia, and 
which supposes that Russia means to follow the 
Tartars in their descent upon Hindostan, 

Nations conquer either for security, for power 
and glory, or for profit. If Russia could obtain 
none of these by an Indian invasion, she is not 
likely to undertake it. The mere desire of 
extension, like that of a proprietor to acquire 
neighboring land, does not now influence gov- 
ernments, unless Lord BEAcONSFIELD’s be an ex- 
ception. He has practically annexed Afghan 
territory, and the conduct of affairs in South 
Africa showed the same grasping spirit. The 
Prime Minister’s speech at the Mansion-House 
was a self-congratulation upon the situation ; but 
there is a signal difference between the dinner of 
this year and that of the last,.when he had just 
returned from Berlin, and with his gartered leg 
trod a lofty measure of “ peace with honor.” 

Englishmen must not interpret the emotion of 
amused incredulity which Lord BraconsrixLp 


in 
ia, 


~ awakens in foreign breasts as a sign of ill feeling 


toward England. There is a general impression 
among foreigners that Lord BeaconsFIELp ought 
to have accepted Mr. TURNERELLI’s wreath, as in 


This feeling is mingled with one of prolonged 
amazement that England should apparently de- 
light in such a chief. His object was to make 
English power felt again in foreign politics. But 
whether he has done this or not, has he really 
increased the true prestige of the English name? 
Are Englishmen prouder of being ‘Englishmen 
under the administration of Lord BEacoNnsFIELD 
than they were under that of Mr. GLapstong, for 
instance ? 


COPYRIGHT. 


In the recent International Code Congress, Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi read a paper upon internation- 
al copyrigut, in which he said that he did not 
charge the United States with any moral wrong 
upon the subject. The learned professor, indeed, 
could not have done so without including every 
other civilized nation. There is no country which 
acknowledges the complete and perpetual right 
of an author to the absolute control of the pub- 
lication of his work, in the same way that it rec- 
ognizes the right of a farmer to property in the 
potatoes that he raises. nn. is everywhere | 
the subject of statute law, and the purpose of 
the protection is not the sanctity of the author’s 
right of property, but the public welfare. 

Our own Constitution gives Congress power to 
make necessary laws “to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts, by securing for limit- 
ed times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discover- 
ies.’ “Both Mr. Mapison and Mr. PIncKNgy rec- 


cure to literary authors their copyrights, or ex- 
clusive rights, for a limited time ; and the Supreme 
Court holds that an author has no exclusive prop- 
erty in a published work except under some act 
of Congress, This is the tenure in every coun- 
try, and the only moral wrong that could be al- 
leged against us is in not offering to extend this 
limited protection of exclusive right to foreign 


death of his father, destitute and in debt, brought 


authors. But this is not a moral offense. Un- 


the delicate lightness of his humor was unique, ° 


ognized the same principle by proposing to se- | 


keeping with the style of his administration. [ 


| 


der our system the whole subject is regulated 
not upon an abstract right, but upon considera- 
tions of the public welfare, and the state can not 
be accused of immorality because it decides that 
one limitation of domestic copyright rather than 
another will better promote that welfare. Upon 
the grounds on which it proceeds it might allot 
different terms of copyright to different kinds of 
works without exposing itself to any charge of 
moral delinquency. — 
The proposition to extend this protection to 
foreign authors must also proceed upon the 
ground of the public welfare, not upon that of 
private right. Those who hold to the perfect 
and perpetual right of absolute control of publi- 
cation by the author need not dispute this, be- 
cause they may reasonably argue that the public 
welfare can not be truly promoted by a delib- 
erate and persistent disregard of private right. 
They may rightfully argue that such regard is 
publicly demoralizing, and from their own point 
of view contend that the foreign ‘author should 
be included in the protection equally with the 
domestic. But those who take this view will 
also agree that half a loaf is better than none, 
and that if the absolute right is limited for the 
domestic author, it is something gained to give 
the foreign author the privilege even with the 
limitation. Yet the simple and reasonable prop- 
osition to secure to British authors in this coun- 
try the same kind of right which the American 
author enjoys, although most gladly received by 
British authors, has encountered the truculent 
hostility of many British publishers. The Lon- 
don Times sneers because the interests of the 
British publishers have not been consulted. But 
the intelligent public opinion of both countries 


will undoubtedly support a proposition which — 
aims to extend, under certain conditions, the pro- ° 


tection of our copyright laws to foreign authors. 


HEROISM AND VALETS. 


A RECENT writer, discussing RocuEroucaULp’s 
maxim that we should be ashamed of our noblest 
actions if the world saw all the real motives of 
them, says that it is not cynical, because it merely 
affirms the existence of mingled motives, to which 
our modesty assigns as the chief that which may 
be the least of all.. This is ingenious; but there 
is another proverb which seems to sustain the 
apparent incredulity of “No 
man is a hero to his valet” implies, among other 
things, that heroism is very much an appearance, 
as THACKERAY’Ss picture of Louis the Fourteenth, 
before and after dressing, signified that royalty 
is chiefly in the clothes. This proverb of the 
valet is interpreted by CaRLYLE to mean that a 
valet can not comprehend a hero, as to a man 
without an ear for music even ALLEGRI’s “ Mise- 
rere” or BrEeTHoven’s “ Fifth Symphony” would 
be an unmeaning noise. 

There is, however, a more positive and literal 
explanation of it which is sometimes urged, and 
even believed, that heroism is mainly humbug. 
This feeling is often merely the reaction from 
pretense, as when Dr. Jonnson defined patriotism 
to be the last refuge of a scoundrel. He had 
seen what he believed to be good-for-nothing ras- 
cals winning great praise and wielding great in- 
fluence by affecting certain political views, and 
when he said that patriotism was the last refuge 
of a scoundrel, he meant merely that WILKEs was 
a rascal. We see in our day a similar impatience 


of the word reform. It exasperates some persons 


as a red rag is supposed to infuriate a bull. It 
is enough that a man is called a reformer, or that 
he advocates reform, to draw upon him the scorn- 
ful wrath of such irritable natures. Yet this ir- 
ritation is often due to an uneasy conscience. A 
man who sacrifices his sense of duty to his ambi- 
tion, of whom it may be truly said, as of Brown- 
1n@’s “ Lost Leader,” 
** Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat, 


will revenge his own conscious treachery to prog- 


ress by sneering at the extravagancies and follies. 


of reformers as if they were the whole of reform. 

The proverb about heroism and the valet is a 
sneer of the same kind. But it is so far from 
true that even mere prestige, where there is no 
real heroism, makes a man heroic to his valet, 


while nobody supposes that WINKELRIED, or PHIL- 


Sipyey, or NatHan HaLe were not as truly he- 
roic to their most intimate friends as they are to 
us. There are many kinds of heroism, but it is 
not only true that few men are so poor in expe- 
rience as not to have known a hero, but the con- 
sciousness of many men must assure them that 
great actions which they have performed sprang 
from great motives. There may have been some 
consciousness, also, that such deeds would be 
praised, but that was in no sense the motive, and 
RocHEFOUCAULD’s maxim and the proverb of the 
valet are not sound, unless it be held that the 
gratification of conscience gives pleasure, and is 
therefore a mean and selfish enjoyment, 


PERSONAL. 


THe Hon. Ivon Keira 2 popular 
Dissenting preacher in London, is a famous bi- 
cyclist, and on Sunday mornings rides to church 
on that vehicle, accompanied by a crowd of. 
friends, also on bicycles. On arriving at the 
church door, each rider takes his instrument 
into the vestry, and gives it a rest until the 
services are concluded, when they all roll them- 
selves home again. 

—Prince PIERRE BONAPARTE, a nephew of the 
first NAPOLEON, is said to be living in abject pen- 
ury at Versailles. For some time past he has 
been supported by the charity of a few friends, 


who have at last failed him. He is the first of 


his name who has lived upon alms 

—Sir StarrorD NorTHCOTE, though not an 
oratorical person, is said to be one of the best 
of leaders of the House of Commons. His tem- 
per is always under control, he possesses great 
stores of information and patience, and bas con- 


siderable humor. He has accomplished by his 
“*staying’’ power more than most Feaders, have 
accomplished by stinging retorts or Parliament- 
ary buncombe. 

—The following are the candidates for State 
officers nominated by the Republican Conven- 
tion at vj ee For Governor, ALONZO B. Cor- 
NELL, of New York County; for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, GEORGE G. Hoskins, of Wyoming County; 
for Comptroller, James W. WapswortH, of Liv- 
ingston County; for Secretary of State, Josern 
B. Cakr, of Rensselaer County; for State Treas- 
urer, NATHAN D. WENDELL, of Albany County; 
for Attoruey-Generat, HAMILTON Warp, of Alle- 
gany County; for State Engineer and Surveyor, 
Howarkp Sou.s, of Onondaga County. 

—One of the latest improvements at Coney 
Island, the Brighton Beach Fair Grounds, was 
constructed under the superintendence of Mr. 
A. GALE McComs, assisted ‘by his brother Mr. 
JOHN McComs. The grounds, which have at- 
tracted thousands of people every day since 
oe completion, are a model of engineering 

—Mr. WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, who occupies 
the honorable position of ‘‘ Queen’s Printer,”’ is 
of the third generation of SporTiswoopgs who 
have held that place. He is not only a nian of 
business and a man of the world, but possesses 
fine scientific acquirements, is a lover of art, and 
has a fondness for the theatre. He is also Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and takes special de- 
light in the meetings of the X Club—a little so- 
a of nine persons, which holds its meetings at 
the St. George’s Hotel. The members are Sir Jo- 
sePH Hooker, Sir Jonn LusBock, Mr, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Professors TYNDALL, FRANKLAND, 
Hvux.ey, Busk, and Hurst, and Mr. WILLIAM 
SPoTTISWOODE. The summons to the orgies of 
this sublime society is in itselfa curiosity, an ob- 
ject of fear and aversion to the vulgar, displaying 
merely the letter X linked to the date of meet- 
ing by the sign of equality, thus: ‘*X=—9.’? On 
a few rare occasions the wives of the festive X's 
are permitted to join in their revels, and the 
card is then marked: “ X+yvs=9.”? Professor 
Hvoxwey and Mr. SpottTiswoope are said to be 
the life and‘soul of these hilarious meetings, the 
only member who approaches them in vivacity. 
being Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

—Mr. WILLIAM BARBER, chief engraver of the 
United States Mint, at Philadelphia, died a few 
days since, aged seventy-two. He engraved the 
GRANT, JOHNSON, Professor Henry, and other 
medals. 

—The Marquis of Bute, aconvert of Monsignor 
CaPEL’s, and a millionaire, has been married sev- 
en years, has no son, but has a daughter aged 
four years. The heir to the title and estates is 
his first cousin, a Protestant, aged fifty-five. 
Lord Bure is thirty-two. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is well known to be a fre- 
quent play-goer. Not Jong since he went to the 
Haymarket to see Miss NEILSON as Juliet. He 
was recognized by the audience, who greeted 
him with cheers, and so much is he esteemed, 
even by his political opponents, that no counter- 
demonstration was mingled with the cheers. 


Mr. GLADSTONE was one of the admirers of - 


CHARLES FEcHTER, who often breakfasted with 
him, and the ex-Premier and his family were 
constant visitors at his theatre. Lord Beacons- 
FIELD, on the other band, once said that he had 


been at a theatre not more than two or three - 


times in his life, that. he saw enough of acting 
off the stage. When young, however, he was a 
constant attendant at the opera, usually accom 
panying Lady BLEssINeToN. 

—Mark Twain is “‘ again upon bis native heath, 
and his name is McClemens.”” He landed in 
the sunniest possible mood, and with seventeen 
trunks and twenty-two packages, undutiable. 
The interviewer corralled him the moment the 
steamer landed. Among his fellow-passengers 
on the Gallia was Lord DUNRAVEN, whd has 
come again on a voyage ofslaughter to the wild 
animals of Canada. -Lord D. says: ‘*‘ He gave us 
an entertainment last night for the benefit of 
one of the sailors who had been stricken with 
apoplexy while aloft. The poor fellow did not, 
fall, but he is probably disabled fur some time, 
and Mr. CLEMENS hit upon the idea of making 
up a purse for him. It was a graceful thing to 
do, and resulted so handsomely that I sincerely 
hope it will not encourage apoplexy in the mer- 
chant service.’’ 

—Count TURENNE, who recently visited this 
country, has since his return.to France niade 

ublic his impressions of our people. He says 
hat society exists here to a very limited extent. 


By that much-abused term he means *‘those © 


rapports, those sympathetic communications, 
that one has with others.’?’ He admits that 
there are American minds enlightened and cul- 
tivated in art, letters, and science, but they as- 
sociate with each other almost exclusively, in a 
by no means numerous group. He describes as 
follows what he conceives to be a far larger 
class: ‘‘ America is fall of men who have suc- 
ceeded marvellously, but who are themselves a 
failure; whose residences are splendid, but 


»swhose souls are vulgar; who have pictures and 


can not appreciate them, books and do not read 
them, clothes and bad fashions, clientes but no 
society, flatterers but no friends. They have 
acquired fortune by great effort, but they do hot 
know how to enjoy it. To be sure, there are 
eminent minds.”’ 

—THomas LONGMAN, the head of the historic 
publishing house in London, is just dead, He 
was the son of THomas NORTON LONGMAN, an 
succeeded his father in the partnership. This 
ancient bookselling house was founded by 


Tuomas LONGMAN, a native of Bristol, who en- 


tered into partnership with JoHN OsBorN in 
1725. Tuomas LONGMAN published Chambers’ s 
Cyclopedia of Ar‘s and Sciences, and was one of 
the six original proprietors of Dr. JoHnson’s 
Dictionary. He died in 1755, and was succeed- 
ed by his nephew, THomas Loneman, who had 
been taken into the partnership the previous 
year, Thenext LoN@mMan was THomas 
son of Tuomas, and father of the gentlemam'just 
deceased. He was for fifty years the head of the 
house, which published some of the most im- 
portant and valuable books in the language, in- 
cluding Murkay’s English Grammar, the poems 
of WoRDsWORTH, COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY, ScortT, 
several of the Waverley Novels, the works of 
Tuomas Moore, HERSCHEL, MACKINTOSH, Ma- 
CAULAY, and ‘The LONGMANS were 
also, after 1826, proprietors of the Zdinburgh Re- 
view. The Cabinet Cyclopedia of LARDNER, in 
133 volumes, was issued by them. The laststyle 
of the tirm was LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
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prematurely aged, bloated, with all his spirits 
gong, and his temper soured.” He had spoiled ; 
his dwn life, Yares says. Is it because actors are 4 
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THE LATE SIR ROWLAND HILL. 


Six RowLanD Hitt, to whom the civilized world 
:s indebted for a cheap and uniform postal sys- 


~ tem, died August 27, at his residence in Hamp- 


land, at the age of eighty-four. The 
rane bn of” his public services can hardly be 
overestimated. His name will always be asso- 
ciated with the beneficent reform which he was 
instrumental in bringing about, in the face of 
great political opposition, and in spite of almost 
universal ridicule. 3 
We copy from Justin McCartuy’s History of 
Our Own Times, recently published by Harper & 
Brorners, the following graphic and highly inter- 
esting account of Sir Rowianp Hitt and the great 
work which he accomplished : 


On July 5, 1839, an unusually late period of 
the year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward his annual budget. The most important 
part of the financial. statement, so far as later 
times are concerned, is set out in a resolution 
proposed by the finance minister, which perhaps 
represents the greatest social improvement 
brought about by legislation in modern times, 
The Chancellor proposed a resolution declaring 


that “it is expedient to reduce the postage on — 


letters to one uniform rate of one penny charged 
upon every letter of a weight to be hereafter fix- 
ed by law, Parliamentary privileges of franking 
being abolished, and official franking strictly 
regulated, this House pledging itself at the same 
time to make good any deficiency of revenue 
which may be occasioned by such an alteration 
in the rates of the existing duties.” Up to this 
time the rates of postage had been both high.and 
various. They were varying both as to distance 
and as to the weight,<and even the size or the 
shape of a letter. The district or London post 
was a separate branch of the postal department ; 
and the charge for the transmission of letters was 
made on a different scale in London from that 
which prevailed between town and town. The av- 
erage postage on every chargeable letter through- 
out the United Kingdom was sixpence farthing. 

A letter from London to Brighton cost eight- 
pence; to Aberdeen, one shilling and threepence 
halfpenny; to Belfast, one shilling and fourpence. 

Nor was this all; for if the letter were written 
on more than one sheet of paper, it came under 
the operation of a higher scale of charge. Mem- 
bers of Parliament had the privilege of franking 
letters to a certain limited extent; members of 
the government had the privilege of franking to 
an unlimited extent. It is perhaps as well to 

mention, for the sake of being intelligible to all 

readers in an age which has not, in this country 

at least, known practically the beauty and liber- 

ality of the franking privilege, that it consisted 

in the right of the privileged person to send his 

own or any other person’s letters through the - 
post free of charge by merely writing his name 

on the outside. This meant, in plain words, that 

the letters of the class who could best afford to 

pay for them went free of charge, and that those 

who could least afford to pay had to pay double 

—the expense, that is to say, of carrying their 

own letters and the letters of the privileged and 

exempt. 
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THE LATE SIR ROWLAND HILL. 


.The greatest grievances were felt everywhere 
beeause of this absurd system. It had along 
with its other disadvantages that of encouraging 
what may be called the smuggling of letters. 
Everywhere sprang up organizations for the il- 
licit conveyance of correspondence at lower rates 
than those imposed by the government. The 
proprietors of almost every kind of public con- 
veyance are said to have been engaged in this 
unlawful but certainly not very unnatural or un- 
justifiable traffic. Five-sixths of all the letters 
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sent between Manchester and London were said 
to have been conveyed for years by this process. 
One t mercantile house was proved to have 
been in the habit of sending sixty-seven letters 
by what we may call this under-ground post-office 
for every one on which they paid the government 
charges. It was not merely to escape heavy cost 
that’ these stratagems were employed. As there 
was an additional charge when a letter was writ- 
ten on more sheets than one, there was a frequent 
and almost a constant tampering by officials with 


the sanctity of sealed letters, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not they ought to be 
taxed on the higher scale. It was proved that 
in the years between 1815 and 1835, while the 
population had increased thirty per cent., and the 
stage-coach duty had increased one hundred and 
twenty-eight per cent., the. Post-office revenues 

ad shown no increase atall. In other countries 
the postal revenue had been on the increase 
steadily during that time ; in the United States 


the revenue had actually trebled, although then. 


and later the postal system of America was full 
of faults, which at that day only seemed intelligi- 
ble or excusable when placed in comparison with 
those of our own system. wt 

Mr. (afterward Sir Rowtanp) Hitt is the man 


- to whom this country, and indeed ali civilization, 


owes the adoption of the cheap and uniform sys- 
tem. His plan has been adopted by every state 
which professes to have a postal system at all. 
Mr. Hitt belonged to a remarkable family. His 
father, Taomas Wricut Hitt, was a teacher, a 
man of advanced and practical views in popular 
education, a devoted lover of science,-an advocate 
of civil and religious liberty, and a sort of celeb- 
rity in the Birmingham of his day, where he took 
a bold and active part in trying to defend the 
house of Dr. Priestiey agaifist the mob who at- 
tacked it. He had five sons, every one of whom 
made himself more or less conspicuous as a prae- 
tical reformer in one path or another. 
est of the sons was Matruew Davenport Hu.1, 
the philanthropic Recorder of Birmingham, who 
did so much for prison reform and for the recia- 
mation of juvenile offenders. The third son was 
Row anv Hit, the author of the cheap postal 
system. when a little weakly 
child, n to show some such precocious love 
for arithmetical calculations as Pasca. showed 
for mathematics. His favorite amusement as a 
child was to lie on the hearth-rug and count up 
figures by the hour together. As he grew up he 


became teacher of mathematics in his father’s 


school. Afterward he was appointed secretary 
to the South Australian.Commission, and render- 
ed much valuable service in the organization of 
the colony of South Australia. His early love of 
masses of figures it may have been which in the 
first instance turned his attention to the number 
of letters passing through the Post-office, the 
proportion they bore to the number of the popu- 


- lation, the cost of carrying them, and the amount 


which the Post-office authorities charged for the 
conveyance of a single letter. A picturesque and 
touching little illustration of the veritable hard- 
ships of the existing system seems to have quick- 
ened his interest in a reform of it. Miss Mar- 
TINEAU thus tells the story: 

‘COLERIDGE, when a young man, was walking 
through the Lake district, when he one day saw 
the postman deliver a letter to a woman at a cot- 
tage door. The woman turned it over and exam- 
ined it, and then returned it, saying she could not 
pay the postage, which was a shilling. Hearing 
that the letter was from her brother, CoLeripGE 
paid the postage, in spite of the manifest unwill- 
ingness of the woman. As soon as the postman 
was out of sight, she showed CoLEeRinGE how his 
money had been wasted, as far as she was con- 
cerned. The sheet was blank. There was an 


ON THE COAST OF MAINE.—Drawn sy J. O. Davipson.—[Szz Page 747.] 
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agreement between her brother and herself that 
as long as all went well with him he should send 
a blank sheet in this way once:a quarter; and 
she thus had tidings of him without expense of 

tage. Most persons would have remembered 
this incident as a curious story to tell; but there 
was one mind which wakened up at once to a 


_ gense of the significance of the fact. It struck 


Mr. Row.anp that there must be something 
wrong in a system which drove a brother and 
sister to cheating in order to gratify their desire 
to hear of one another’s welfare.” | 

Mr. Hitt gradually worked out for himself a 
comprehensive scheme of reform. He put it be- 


fore the world early in 1837. The public were 


taken by surprise’ when the plan came before 
them in the shape of a pamphlet, which its au- 
thor modestly entitled, “ Post-office Reform: its 
Importance.and Practicability.”| The root of Mr. 
Hitt’s system lay in the fact, made evident by 
him beyond dispute, that the actual cost of the 
conveyance of letters through the post was very 
trifling, and was but little increased by.the dis- 
tance over which they had to be carried. 

His proposal was, therefore, that the rates of 
postage should be diminished to the minimum, 
that at the same time the speed of conveyance 
should be increased, and that. there should be 
much greater frequency of dispatch. His prin- 
ciple was, in fact, the very opposite of that which 
had prevailed in the calculations of the authori- 
ties. Their idea was that the higher the charge 
for letters, the greater the return to the revenue. 
He started on the assumption that the smaller 


_ the charge, the greater the profit. He therefore 


recommended the substitution of one uniform 
charge of one penny the half ounce, without ref- 
erence to the distance within the limits of the 
United Kingdom which the letter had to be car- 
ried. The Post-office authorities were at first un- 
compromising in their opposition to the scheme. 
The Postmaster-General, Lord LicHFIELD, said, in 
the House of Lords, that of all the wild and ex- 
travagant schemes he had ever heard of, it was 
the wildest and most extravagant. “The mails,” 
he said, “ will have to carry twelve times as much 
weight, and therefore the charge for transmission, 
instead of £100,000, as now, must be twelve 
times that amount. The walls of the Post-office 
would burst; the whole area in which the build- 
ing stands would not be large enough to receive 
the clerks and the letters.” It is impossible not 
to be struck by the paradoxical peculiarity of 
this argument. Because the change would be so 
much welcomed by the public, Lord Licurretp 
argued that it ought not to be made. He did 
not fall back upon the then familiar assertion 


that the public would not send anything like the 


number of:letters the advocates of the scheme 


expected. He argued that they would send so 


many as to make it troublesome for the Post- 
office authorities to deal with them. In plain 
words, it would be such an immense aecommoda- 
tion to the population in general, that the officials 
could not undertake the trouble of carrying it 
into effect. Another Post-office official, Colonel 
MABERLEY, was at all events more-liberal. ‘“‘ My 


constant language,” he said afterward, “to the 


heads of the departments was: This plan we 
know will fail. It is our duty to take care that 
no obstruction is placed in the way of it by the 


‘ heads of the department and by the Post-office. 


The allegation, I have not the least doubt, will 
be made at a subsequent period, that this plan 
has failed in consequence of the unwillingness of 
the government to carry it into fair execution. 
It is our duty as servants of the government to 
take care that no blame eventually shall fall on 
the government through any unwillingness of 
ours to carry it into’proper effect.” It is, per- 
haps, less surprising that the routine mind of 
officials should have seen no future but failure 
for the scheme, when so vigorous and untram- 
melled a thinker as Sypney Sarva spoke with 
anger and contempt of the fact that “a million 
of revenue is given up in the nonsensical penny- 
post scheme to please my old, excellent, and uni- 
versally dissentient friend Noan Warsvrron.” 
Mr. Warsurton was then member for Bridport, 
and with Mr. Watvacsk, another-member of Par- 
liament, was very active in supporting and pro- 


-moting the views of Mr. “I admire the 


Whig ministry,’ Sypney went on to say, 
“and think they have done more good things 
than all the ministries since the Revolution, but 
these concessions are sad and unworthy marks 
of weakness, and fill reasonable men with alarm.” 

It will be seen from this remark alone that the 


» ministry had yielded somewhat more readily than 


might have been expected to the anguments of 
Mr. Hii. At the time his pamphlet appeared, a 
commission was actually engaged in inquiring 
into the condition of the Post-office Department. 


‘Their attention was drawn to Mr. Hitv’s plan, 


and they gave it a careful consideration, and re- 
ported in its favor, although the Post-office au- 
thorities were convinced that it must involve an 
unbearable loss of revenue. In Parliament Mr. 
Wattacr, whose name has been already men- 
tioned, moved for a committee to inquire into 


_ the whole subject, and especially to examine the 


mode recommended for charging and collecting 
postage in the pamphlet of Mr. Hit, The com- 
mittee gave the subject a very patient considera- 
tion, and at length made a report recommending 
uniform charges and) prepayment by stamps. 
That part of Mr. Hiww’s plan which suggested 
the use of postage-stamps was adopted by him 
on the advice of Mr. Cartes Knicut. The gov- 
ernment’ took up the scheme with some spirit 
and liberality. The revenue that year showed a 
deficiency, but they determined to run the further 
risk which the proposal involved.: The commer- 
cial community had naturally been stirred greatly 
by the project which promised so much relief and 
advantage. Sypney Smirn was very much mis- 
taken indeed when he fancied that it was only 


to pl is O}d and excellent friend Mr. War- 


BURTON that the ministry gave way to the inno- 


vation. Petitions from all the 
munities were pouring in to support the plan, 

to ask that at least it should have a fair trial. 
The government at length determined to bring in 
a bill which should provide for the almost imme- 


diate introduction of Mr. Hux’s scheme, and for . 


the abolition of the franking system, except in 
the case of official letters actually sent on busi- 
ness directly belonging to her Majesty’s service. 
The bill declared, as an introductory step, that 
the charge for postage should be at the rate of 
fourpence for each letter under half an ounce in 
weight, irrespective of distance, within the limits 
of the United Kingdom.. This, however, was to 
be only a beginning; for on January 10, 1840, 
the postage was fixed at the uniform rate of one 
penny per letter of not more than half an ounce 
in weight. The introductory measure was not, 
of course, carried without opposition in both 
Houses of Parliament. The Duke of Wellington 
in his characteristic way declared that he strong- 
ly objected to the scheme, but as the government. 
had evidently set their hearts upon it, he recom- 
mended the House of Lords not to offer any op- 
position to it. In the House of Commons it was 
opposed by Sir Ropert and Mr. 
both of whom strongly condemned the whole 
scheme as likely to involve the country in vast 
loss of revenue. . 

The measure, however, passed into law. Some 
idea of the effect it has produced upon the postal 
correspondence of the country may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1839, the last year of the 
heavy postage, the number of letters delivered in 
Great Britain and Ireland was a little more than 
eighty-two millions, which included some five 
millions and a half of franked letters returning 
nothing to the revenues of the country ; whereas 
in 1875 more than a thousand millions of letters 
were delivered in the United Kingdom. The 
population during the same time had not nearly 
doubled itself. It has already been remarked 
that the principle of Sir Row.anp reform 
has Since been put into operation in every civil- 
ized country in the world. It may be added that 
before long we shall in all human proBability see 
an interoceanic postage established at a rate as 
low as people sometimes thought Sir RowLanp 
Hitt a madman for recommending as applicable 
to our inland post. The time is not far distant 
when a letter will be carried from London to San 
Francisco, or to Tokio in Japan, at a rate of 
charge as small as that which made financiers 
stare and laugh when it was suggested as profita- 
ble remuneration for carrying a letter from Lon- 
don to the towns of Sussex or Hertfordshire. 

The penny-post, let it be said, is an older in- 
stitution than that which Sir Row Hu in- 
troduced. A penny-post for the conveyance of 
letters had been set up in London so long ago as 
1683, and it was adopted or annexed by the gov- 


ernment some years after. An effort was even | 


made to set up a halfpenny-post in London, in 
opposition to the official penny-post, in 1708, but 
the government. soon crushed this vexatious and 
intrusive rival. In 1738 Dr. JoHNsoN writes to 
Mr. Cave “to entreat that you will be pleased to 
inform me by the penny-post whether you resolve 
to print the poem.” After a while the government 
changed their penny-post to a twopenny-post, and 
gradually made a distinction between district and 
other postal systems, and contrived to swell the 
price for deliveries of all kinds. Long before 
even this time of the penny-post the old records 
of the city of Bristol contain an account of the 


payment of one penny for the carriage of letters 


to London. It need hardly be explained, how- 
ever, that a penny in that time, or even in 1683, 
was a payment of very different value indeed 
from the modest sum which Sir Row.anxp 
was successful in establishing. The ancient pen- 
ny-post resembled the modern penny-post only in 
name. 


MAGNIFICENT CLUB-HOUSE. 


Tae new Union League Club house now build- 
ing on Murray Hill, at the northeast corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street, occupies a 
very commanding position, and will be, when fin- 
ished, one of the most complete and costly club- 
houses in the world. A view of the building, 
engraved from the architect’s drawings, will be 
found on page 744. 

The size of the lot is 84 feet on Fifth Avenue 
and 152 feet on Thirty-nintl Street. The street 
fronts are to be of Philadelphia brick, laid in red 
mortar, with heavy brown-stone trimmings and 
moulded brick. Its lofty roof will be covered 
with heavy red slate, thus imparting to the build- 
ing a warm reddish color, which will also be en- 
riched with a good deal of carving in the brick- 
work. The design is in general classical, but 
with details very freely treated. 

A group of four large stone columns, reaching 
through the second and third stories, marks the 
entrance, which is placed on Thirty-ninth Street. 

On either side of the members’ entrance are 
arranged the reception-room and the superin- 
tendent’s office, also two large passenger eleva- 
tors. There is also a sérvice elevator placed 
within a service stairway for the kitchen and 
laundry. The rest of this floor is taken up by 
the reading-room, billiard-room, café, coat-room, 
the main entrance rises 
the grand stairway, its landing being enlarged b 
a bay-window, to be filled with stained glass. ' 

On the second floor the large library occupies 
the Fifth Avenue front, the ceiling of which is 
formed by groined vaults suited to a rich deco- 
ration. The picture-gallery, the large audience- 


hall, with several conversation-rooms, are on the 


same floor with the library, and thus grouped 
they form a fine and lofty suite of rooms. Ad- 
joining the large hall are several dressing-rooms, 
served by separate stairs, and a separate entrance, 
with staircase from the street, is also provided to 
allow the public to visit the ragga aap and 
hall without disturbing the club. e picture- 


gallery is placed in the cross section of the build- 
ing, and lighted from above. This large opening 
affords abundant opportunity for light and venti- 
lation to the interior portion of the building. 

The third floor and the rear portions of the 
fourth and fifth floors are arranged in chambers 
for the use of the members. The grand dining- 
room occupies the fourth story on the Fifth Ave- 
nue front, and extends up with open timber-work 
into the roof, the height to the ceiling being about 
thirty feet, and suited to rich decoration. Ad- 
joining the large dining-hall, with service-rooms 
attached, are smaller ones of varying size, ar- 
ranged en suite, for private dinners. Above these 
dining-rooms, and ef easy access, are the kitchen, 
store-rooms, pantries, laundry, etc. 

The boiler-room is under the sidewalk and 
street, and will supply steam for the elevators, 
pumps, kitchen, laundry, and also for heating and 
ventilating the house. 

Careful attention has been given by the com- 
mittee to every detail which can in any way con- 
tribute to the comfort of the members, and to se- 
cure economy in administration. 


In the month of February last the club au-— 


thorized a committee of its members, viz., SALEM 
H. Waxes, Jonn H. Haut, Josern H. Cuoare, 
F. Appiteton, CHARLES CHANDLER, and 
FLETCHER chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the club, to select a design, which 
was competed for by nine architects, named by 
the committee. After a careful examination of 
the various designs which were submitted, the 
one presented by Messrs. Peasopy & Srearns, of 
Boston, was selected. The contract for the build- 
ing, excepting the heating and plumbing, has been 
awarded to Norcross Broruers, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, who built the Trinity Church in 
Boston, the Qheney Block and Phenix Insurance 
Buildings at. Hartford, Connecticut, the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium at Harvard College, and other 
large works about the country. 

The Union League Club was organized in 1863 
for patriotic purposes. It has probably been the 
most prosperous large club in the country. The 
membership, now limited to 1000 resident and 
500 non-resident members, is full, and the names 
of 150 applicants are up for membership, who can 
not be elected until vacancies occur. The funds 
for the completion and equipment of the new 
building have been accumulated from the surplus 
receipts of the club since 1867, and are held by 
trustees, subject to the order of the Building 
Committee. 


THE MISSING CLERK. 


Earty in the morning of November 21, 1842, 
one Boissellier, clerk in the Bank of Orleans, 
went forth to coHect the amounts due upon cer- 
tain accepted bills of exchange, of the value in 
all of eight thousand three hundred and ten 
francs. Hours passed, night came, and Boissel- 
lier had not returned; anxiety and then alarm 
prevailed on his account. What had become of 
him? He -was of excellent character; his in- 
tegrity was unquestioned ; his books were in good 
order. 

Inquiry was instituted. It was discovered 
that the moneys the missing clerk should have 
collected had been received by a man who was 
certainly not Boissellier, but who, nevertheless, in 
his stead, duly presented the bills for payment. 
Who was this man? 
managers of the bank were naturally aroused. 
On the morning of November 22 they placed 
themselves in communication with M. Chavannes, 
procureur du roi. ; 

Boissellier was forty years of age ; he had been 
married nine years; he lived in the banking-house 
with his wife. She was questioned on the sub- 
ject of his mysterious absence. Her distress was 
very great. She had not seen her husband, she 
averred, since the morning of the 2lst. Very 
early, while he was still in bed, a message had 
been brought to him by a man wearing ag blouse. 
Some one desired particulatly to see him. He 
left the house, and was absent about half an hour. 
On his return he did not mention where he had 
been nor whom he had seen. He said, simply, 
“ Notre affaire est bonne.” She knew that he 
had contemplated leaving the bank, and had 
been seeking an appointment in an insurance 
company by way of improving his position. She 
understood him to refer to his hopes of this 
appointment when he said, “ Notre affaire est 
bonne.” She believed that one Montely, a friend 
of his, had promised him the appointment. She 
had seen Montely, but only two or three times, 
and not very recently. He had dined once with 
her husband and herself. She did not think that 
Boissellier owed money to Montely. M. Boissel- 
lier appeared to be in good spirits when he left 
her. He carried his bills in his pocket-book. He 
had some few francs of his own with him, and a 
silver watch. She lived upon excellent terms 
with her husband. A man named Frimault, keep- 
ing a coffee-house in Orleans, was also a friend 
of M. Boissellier’s. 

It was thought well that Montely should be 
looked for by the police, especially when it ap- 
peared that Madame Boissellier’s description of 
him corresponded with the description of the man 
who had collected the money in Boissellier’s place. 
Evidence was forth-coming, also, to the effect that 
Montely had been seen in Orleans in the com- 
pany of Boissellier on the morning of the 21st, 
and that later in the day he had left Orleans hur- 
riedly in a hired carriage for Artenay, whence he 
had journeyed in a second carriage to Tours, 
with a view, it was supposed, of proceeding by 
diligence to Paris. Aqyarrant for his arrest was 
forthwith issued. ‘pe. a had been interro- 
gated, and produced a , dated fifteen days 
back, and. furnishing Montely’s address at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, where, it appeared, he carried 
on business as the agent of La Francaise Insur- 
ance Company. A commissioner of police started 
at once for St. Germain; and instructions were 


The suspicions of the- 


given for the gendarmerie to lose no time in tra- 
cing the traveller who had left Orleans for Arte- 
nay, and Artenay (presumably) for Paris. — 

Gradually the story of Montely’s career came 
into the possession of the police. 

Montely had served in the army; Boissellier 
and Frimault had been his fellow-soldiers in Af- 
rica. He quitted the service a sergeant in 1839, 
and for some while lived with his father at Bor- 
deaux, working in a porcelain factory. He aft- 
erward married, and set up a grocer’s shop in a 
small way at Noranfonte, Pas-de-Calais. He did 
not prosper, however, and soon resumed his for- 
mer occupation in a porcelain factory at Ile-Adam. 
About this time he was suspected of the crime of 
forgery, but was not proceeded against, probably 
from insufficiency of evidence. In 1839 he vis- 
ited Orleans, to rejoin for a while his old com- 
rades Boissellier and Frimault. In 1842 he 
quitted Ile-Adam, leaving his rent unpaid, and 
re-appeared at Bordeaux. Having become a wid- 
ower, he married again at Bordeaux, January 1, 
1842; and in the following April, being out of 
work, with his wife and the child of his first mar- 
riage he proceeded to Orleans, remaining there 
three weeks looking out for employment. The 
while he had lived upon intimate terms with Fri- 
mault, and also, though perhaps in a less degree, 
with Boissellier. He was not seen at the bank, 
but he occasionally accompanied Boissellier upon 
his rounds when bills were due and payable. 

Late in October Montely obtained his situation 
as agent of the insurance company. He was by 
this time in pecuniary straits. He owed consid- 
erable sums, and had even been driven to pawn 
his clothes. He was in Orleans on November 2, 
and for some days afterward. On November 19 
he left Paris for Orleans, arriving there at six 
o’clock in the evening. He had with him a 
small portmanteau, which he had borrowed in St. 
Germain, and a hat-box. He took his place in 
the coach under the name of Moreau. Barignan, 
the driver of the Orleans diligence, when con- 
fronted with Montely, a month afterward, identi- 
fied him as the passenger Moreau. “I partieu- 
larly noticed him,” said Barignan, “ because I 
heard him telling a fellow-passenger that the 
night before, in the Rue du Bouloi, a man had 
cut another’s throat with a razor. I never con- 
verse with my passengers, but I could not help 
saying on this occasion that it was impossible 
—the murderer would have been interrupted. 
Whereupon Montely said, ‘I saw it myself.’” 
No such crime had been committed, however. It 
was judged that Montely was simply preoccupied 
with his intention to murder Boissellier. — 

Arrived at Orleans, Montely passed the night 
at the Hotel de France. At six o’clock on the 
following morning he quitted the hotel, saying 
that he might possibly return at night, but. he | 
was notsure. Taking with him his portmanteau 
and hat-box, he presented himself at the Hotel 
del’Europe. It was observed afterward that the 
Hotel de France was very full. At the Hotel de 
l'Europe there were but three or four lodgers. 
Room Number Two was given him. He sent a 
message by one Lanvray, a lamp-lighter, to Bois- 
sellier, expressing a wish to see him. Meantime 
Montely waited at the corner of the Rue Meslée. 
It was now half past seven. Lanvray witness- 
ed the meeting of Boissellier and Montely> Bois- 
sellier expressed surprise, saying, ‘“‘ What, is it 
you? You are still here, then ?” 

Between seven and eight o’clock Boissellier 
and Montely entered a café kept by one Cointe- 
pas. Montely ordered a bottle of white wine. 
Boissellier said it was too much, and they were 
served with a half bottle only. Presently they left 
the café. Boissellier was not afterward seen alive. 

Between eight and nine, Montely, alone, en- 
tered a cutler’s shop, and purchased a dozen: 
table-knives. He then asked for a carving knife. 
The cutler declined to sell a carving knife with- 
out a carving fork ; so Montely bought both knife 
and fork, saying, ‘“‘ Make haste, I am keeping a 
coach waiting.” The cutler was certain that this 
was before nine o’clock: he had not yet break- 
fasted. He was certain about the day: it was the 
day before he heard of the murder of Boissellier. 
A woman present in the shop when Montely made 
his purchase confirmed the cutler’s statement as 
to the time. As she left the shop she saw the 
workmen in the streets going to breakfast. 

Joseph Dupont, driver of a hired carriage, had 
driven Montely to the various persons from whom 
he had received the money for the bills Boissel- 
lier should have presented. Montely had man- 
ifested great impatience. It was noticed that 
upon some of the bills there were stains of blood. 
Montely explained that he had accidentally cut 
his right thumb. With his left hand he took up 
the money tendered him, and did not count it. 
He afterward purchased a trunk, asking for one 


‘of extra size—“ large enough,” as he said, “ to 


sleep in.” At another shop he bought some can- 
vas or packing cloth; and he conveyed his pur- 
chases to his apartment at the Hotel de l'Europe. 
Toward mid-day he obtained the assistance of the 
porter of the hotel to carry the trunk down stairs 
again. The porter was not required to enter the 
room ; the trunk stood close to the door. He re- 
marked upon the excessive weight of the trunk. 
M. Bénard, proprietor of the hotel, observed, jo- ° 
cosely, that the portmanteau of the morning had 


grown into a trunk. Montely explained.that he 


had been buying calicoes. The trunk, by his di- 
rection, was taken to the office of the Messageries 
Générales for carriage to Toulouse. He booked 
a place in the name of Morel in the diligence start- 
ing for Toulouse on the morrow. 

At one o’clock he breakfasted in the dining- 
room of the hotel. He seemed agitated, and at 
his request his wounded hand was bandaged by 
M. Bénard, but without any exposure of the 
wound. Soon afterward he disappeared. from 
the Hétel de l'Europe. He carried away with 
him the key of room Number Two, leaving the 
door securely locked. 

It was nearly five o’clock before he left Orleans 
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ay; meanwhile, expressing much impa- 
aoe he had remained in a café near the Port 
Madeleine, kept by one Deshayes; he there threw 
away his key. It was afterward discovered amid 
some rubbish in the yard at the back of the house. 
He was traced to Tours, which town he quitted 
forthwith in a post-chaise, arriving in Paris at 
four o’clock in the morning of November 22. At 
half past seven he changed for gold certain bills 
of the Bank of Orleans, at a money-changer’s in 
the Place de Bourse. About mid-day he re-ap- 
in St. Germain, and restored the portman- 
teau he had borrowed. He redeemed certain of 
the articles he had pawned in the previous month, 
and paid a debt of some eight hundred francs. 
He went to a barber’s andftad his upper lip close- 
ly shaven, professing that he had burned his 
mustache in lighting his pipe. And he took to 
the cleaner’s a pair of trousers which were after- 
ward found to be stained with blood. At seven 
o’clock in the morning of November 23 Montely 
was arrested in his bed, and charged with the 
murder of the missing clerk, Boissellier, on 
the 21st. 

The police had proceeded with great energy. 
Little time had elapséd between the discovery of 
the crime and the capture of the criminal. It was 
only on the morning of the 22d that suspicion 
was excited as to the commission of a murder in 
the Hételdel’Europe. Some spots of blood were 
perceived in the corridor close to the door of 
room Number Two. Montely was missing, with 
the key. Madame Bénard thrust a long unlighted 
match underneath the door; upon withdrawing 
the match she was horrified to find it soiled with 
blood. A locksmith was sent for, and the lock 
picked, the procureur du roi being in attendance. 
At the first glance the room appeared to be in 
perfect order; but closer inspection revealed 
splashes and stains of blood upon the white win- 
dow-curtains, the towels, the wall-paper, the floor. 
Effort had clearly been made to wash away cer- 
tain of these traces of crime, and to give the 
room an orderly appearance. A portion of the 
floor had been recently scoured, and the curtains 
were so folded as to conceal their soils. Other 
dreadful evidences were soon discovered : a sponge 
soaked with blood in a cupboard by the fire-place, 
a carefully corded bundle of blood-stained rags 
thrust beneath the mattress of the bed, and a 
travelling cap, soon identified as one the unfor- 
tunate Boissellier had been in the habit of wear- 


ing. That a’ murder had. been committed was | 
only 


too clear. But were these proofs of crime 
connected with the disappearance of Boissellier ? 
He had not been seen to enter the Hotel de 
l’Europe. Yet here in Number Two was his trav- 
elling cap ! 
Some one then bethought him of the great trunk 
sent in the name of Morel to the office of the 
Messageries Générales for transmission to Tou- 
louse. The procureur at once decided upon the 
seizure of this trunk, which still remained at the 
coach office. Forcibly opened, the trunk disclosed 
a dreadful sight. Mutilated human remains, 
which could still be identified as those of the miss- 
ing Boissellier, were found closely wrapped in the 
packing cloth purchased by Montely. The Doc- 
tors Payen and Corbin proceeded to an examina- 
tion of the body. They decided that death had 
resulted from a wide, deep wound in the neck, so 
suddenly inflicted that the sufferer had probably 
been unable to articulate a sound, although some. 
movement of his limbs still might have been pos- 
sible to him. The body had not been undressed ; 
the limbs had been rudely hacked off after death. 
The clothes were recognized as those worn by 
Boissellier on the morning of the 21st. The face 
had been disfigured by wounds inflicted after 
death, as though to prevent identification. Upon 
the left arm appeared a woman’s face tattooed in 
red and blue. Boissellier was known to be tat- 
tooed in that fashiom. And it appeared that 
Montely was similarly tattooed. 

In February, 1843, Francois Montely was 
brought to trial for the murder of André Bois- 
sellier, ard for robbing the Bank of Orleans of 
eight thousand three hundred and ten francs. 

The accused was twenty-six years of age, low 
of stature, thickset, of dark complexion—“ le 
front déprimé, lil dur et oblique.” He was 
dressed in black, and wore a mustache. 

He professed perfect innocence, and met the 
Statements of the witnesses with a positive de- 
nial. In the course of the trial, however, he de- 
clared that he would confess the whole truth. 
He had lent money, he said, to Boissellier, three 
hundred francs in all. Boissellier had begged 
that his wife might not be told of the transaction. 
He, the accused, had journeyed to Orleans to ob- 
tain payment of the amount due tohim. ‘“ When 
Boissellier came to me at the Hétel de l'Europe, 
he brought no money. I had been shaving, and 
had cut myself accidentally with the razor ; blood 
flowed from the wound. Boissellier, having his 
bills in his hand, said: ‘I have no money, but I 
have a cousin, a book-binder, who will perhaps 
lend me some.’ I said to him that he wanted to 
put me off, as he had put me off before, and I 
snatched from him the bills ; in this way two of 
them were torn. I threatened him that I would 
tell his wife and the manager of the bank. He 
took up my razor and said, ‘If you do, Pil kill 
myself.’ I moved away for a moment. He ut- 
tered a cry. I turned, and saw he had cut his 
throat. I struggled with him for the razor, which 
he still held firmly in his hand.” 

Montely went on to state that he lost his senses, 
that he knew not what he did, when he found that 
Boissellier had killed himself. He then took pos- 
Session of the dead man’s bills, and purchased 
the knife, not to commit a murder, for Boissellier 

_Was already dead, but to cut up the body, so that 
it might be packed in the trunk, The cutler was 
mistaken, he persisted. The carving knife had 
been purchased, not between eight and nine in 
the morning, but at noon; not before bit after 
the death of Boissellier. 


Dr, Corbin was recalled. Could the fatal wound 


have been inflicted by means of a razor? It was 


possible, he said; but the knife seemed to him a. 


more likely instrument. In any case, he judged 
the instrument had not been wielded by the de- 
ceased’s own hand. Was it possible, supposing 
that Boissellier had committed suicide, that he 
could have retained in his hand the instrument 
of his crime? Dr. Corbin thought that was im- 
possible. Great loss of blood would immedi- 
ately ensue from such a wound, and the man’s 
strength would at once fail him. He could not 
have rétained his hold of the razor. The doctor 
held the suicide of Boissellier to be impossible. 
Jean Baptiste Frimault gave evidence: He was 
thirty-nine. He had known Montely since 1830. 
had been fellow-soldiers in the twentieth 
regiment of the line. They had been two years 
in Africa; Montely had been sergeant of his com- 
pany. Witness and Boissellier had been as broth- 
ers together. Witness did not believe that Bois- 
sellier was in debt; knew nothing of his borrow- 


“ing money of Montely. Boissellier was not at all 


a likely man to commit suicide; he was cheerful 
and calm and strong-minded. “No more easily 
intimidated than I am myself,” said the witness, 
in a loud, firm tone, He did not believe that 
Boissellier committed suicide, or that he was 
pressed for money. “If he wanted money, he 
would have come to me. I would readily have 
lent him some.” 

The advocates of the accused insisted that his 
statement was reasonable and credible enough. 
There was no direct evidence of the commission 
of a murder. No witness had been present at 
the death of Boissellier, or could say positively 
how he died. His death by suicide was possible. 
The evidence of premeditation was imperfect. 
Montely’s proceedings had not been of a furtive 
character; he had appeared publicly in Orleans, 
as though courting recognition on all sides. 
Stress was laid upon Montely’s good character 
as a soldier. He had conducted himself always 
with great gallantry. At the risk of his own life 
he had once courageously avenged the death of 
a comrade. He had killed a murderous Arab, 
an enemy of France, and carried away his pon- 
iard and yataghan. The poniard was produced 
in court, and exhibited to the jury. The yata- 
ghan, it was stated, had been presented by Mon- 
tely to M. Marcellary, his commanding officer. 
Montely was a man of an affectionate nature. 
He was fondly loved by his second wife; he was 
tenderly regarded, highly esteemed, by the rela- 


tions of his first wife. Letters, abounding in the 


kindest expressions, addressed to him in prison 
by various members of his family, were openly 
read in court, in order to demonstrate his amia- 
bility and gentleness of character. An impas- 
sioned speech on his behalf by M. Johannet, of 
Paris, concluded with an appeal to the jury, even 
though they might believe the accused guilty, to 
preserve his life, to give him an opportunity for 
repentance in remitting him to penal servitude for 
the remainder of his days. ‘“ Laissez-le-vivre,” 
pleaded M. Johannet, “les tortures de tous les 
jours vaudront mieux pour la société que |’exé- 
cution sur la place publique.” After an hour’s 
deliberation, however, the jury found the prisoner 
guilty—without extenuating circumstances ; and 
he was condemned to death upon the Place of 
Orleans. In a fainting state he was removed 
from the court, protesting that he was innocent, 
and that he had told the truth. 

Montely appealed to the Cour de Cassation to 
quash his conviction, because of certain alleged 


technical defects in his trial, but his appeal was 


rejected upon every point. 

He was executed at Orleans, in the presence 
of a vast crowd, on the 8th April, 1843. His 
courage had completely given way; he was in a 
most abject condition of body and mind when he 
appeared upon the scaffold. He made no abso- 
lute confession of his guilt, however, while mak- 
ing frequent protestations of penitence. But to 
the last he declared that although he deserved 
severe punishment, he did not deserve the pun- 


ishment of death. 


The murder of Boissellier had greatly excited 
not merely Orleans and its neighborhood, but the 


- whole of France. “It was,” as Southey said of a 


great crime committed many years since in Lon- 
don, “one of those few domestic @vents which, 
by the depth and the expansion of horror attend- 
ing them, had risen to the dignity of a national 
interest.” As a means of attracting visitors to 
a café at Limoges, the murderer’s widow was 
drawn from her miserable seclusion and induced 
to exhibit herself publicly, presiding at a counter 
and dispensing drinks to the morbidly curious 
who came to gape and gtare at her. 


FASHIONS AT A FRENCH 
WATERING-PLACE. 

_ A CORRESPONDENT writing from Dieppe says of 

the costumes of the ladies: “Short dresses are 


almost universal, and if not so graceful as trains, 
are much more dainty for quiet evening dances, 


and admit of the most charming shoes, the latest 


eccentricity in stockings being gold embroidered. 
Skirts are quite full at the back, and are plenti- 
fully supplied with handsome balayeuses, which 
the deft laundresses get up equal to new. Inex- 
pensive materials are chiefly used, Pompadour 
cottons and satteens, soft thin cashmeres, Indian 
silks, foulards, grenadines, and all kinds of linen 
stuffs, there being very few silk or satin toilets 
seen even on full-dress occasions. The masses 
of Breton lace used for trimming, however, make 
these plain costumes highly elaborate. In these 
thin materials paniers appear on all the best- 
made dresses, but they are very small and flat at 
present, the back of the skirt being well puffed. 
The rage for Pompadour dresses both in style 
and stuff shows no signs of abatement, and in- 
deed the Louis XV. jackets and waistcoats or 
thered blouse bodices are the prevailing shapes. 
hin dresses are mostly pale blue, cream, or pink 


—the pink hair-striped zephyr looking very pret- 
ty—while dark blue linen dresses are ornamented 
either with deep red or with Indian shawl border- 
ing. The latter trimming also edges deep red 
parasols, while the shawls themselves are cut into 
out-door jackets, and make very effective wraps. 
Embroidery is more worn than lace on morning 
dresses, and white piqué waistcoats are frequent. 

For cold days grenat or peacock-blue cashmere 
dresses are greatly favored, trimmed with Pekin 
velvet, many having waistcoats of striped black 


_and white or black and gold silk. The out-door 


jackets are generally of plain or Pekin velvet to 
match, made double-breasted, and without any 
trimming except handsome silver or cut-steel but- 
tons. Dark green plaid costumes are also fash- 
ionable, as are light gray beiges trimmed with 
self-color, and made very plainly with only rows 
of stitching and a few frills. Several ladies have 
been introducing the old fashion of skirts com- 
posed entirely of three deep flounces, above this 
a tight jacket bodice, long and untrimmed, ex- 
cept a deep frill of Breton lace all down the 
front. The back forms two short coat tails, and 
from these starts a scarf of the material which 
meets on the left side, and is tied loosely in a 
knot with two long ends. This style looked well 
in a blue and white striped skirt and dark blue 
cashmere jacket, and again in an Indian silk skirt 
and blue jacket spotted with white. Black is not 
often seen at Dieppe except for mourning. White 
cashmere is much liked for young girls, and one 
pretty dress had tiny frills edged with Breton 
lace all up the front, the tunic opening back with 
revers, the back of the dress puffed, and cas- 
cades of white watered ribbon loops falling down 
each side. A showy-looking tight velvet jacket 
was covered with large ovals and tassels of beads 
of every hue; another had a broad band of mul- 
ti-colored embroidery carried round the edge, 
encircling the arm above the elbow, and being 
brought in.a double row up the front, cut buttons 
to match. 

Hats are all styles to suit the wearer, but the 
two most frequent shapes are the soft Paille 
d’ Italie bent down on the forehead, something 
like a Marie Stuart, and ornamented with white 
satin ribbon and roses of every shade, and the 
large round coarse straw, with turned-up brim 
lined with black or ruby velvet, fans or cascades 
of Breton lace over the erown, and a perfect 
mass of flowers clustered at the back. Poppies 
are somewhat ¢ ; deep carnations, roses, and 
heart’s-ease are the favorite blossoms. Other hats 
are trimmed entirely with ostrich feathers en- 
circling the crown, one long tip falling on the 
shoulder. These are generally of black straw 
with red plumes. 

As for the children, their toilets are mostly 
white, and are masses of embroidery, which fares 
ill by reason of the little ones’ delving and dig- 
ging. The latest style of frocks are most unbe- 


coming. They are pleated lengthwise from neck - 


to knee, where there is a tiny frill, and as the 
waist has no band or sash, the slim wearers look 
like walking barrels, > 


AN IDEAL CITY. 


Waite we are, in New York, occupied with ten- 


-ement-house reform, Dr. Bensamin RicHarpson, 


the well-known English physiologist, is working 
out a project of creating an ideal city. His plan 
was first developed at a meeting of the Social 
Science Congress, and since then a place has been 
chosen, and a beginning attempted of its realiza- 
tion. Dr. Ricnarpson considers his new mode of 
city building feasible, but the description of it 
reminds one of a story from the Arabian Nighis, 


or of CoLeripesr’s dreamy poem, which tells us that . 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree.” _ 

The material with which Dr. Ricuarpson builds, 
however, is within the compass of our present 
resources. He selects for his model a city of 
100,000 inhabitants, and having 20,000 houses, 
or five persons to the house. This number would 
be a little less than now prevails in Philadelphia. 
No large dwellings, occupied each by several fam- 
ilieg, are permitted ; to insure abundance of ven- 
tilation and sunlight, no one of them is more than 
sixty feet high. The houses are of glazed brick, 
to prevent the absorption of moisture ; the bricks 
are perforated transversely, so as to make con- 
tinuous air channels. These channels may be 
placed at pleasure in communication with the 
heating apparatus, and thereby supplied with 
streams of warm air. dryness of the shell 
which covers the family is thus insured. The 
bricks which form the inside wall of the house 
are glazed in different colors, according to the 
owner’s taste, so as to obviate the necessity of 
plastering, papering, or painting. The ceilings of 
the rooms are of thin glazed brick or tile. The 
kitchen is at the top of the house—an experiment 
which has already been tried im this country. A 
hoistway carries to and from the kitchen all arti- 
eles needed for use, or which must be removed. 

Dr. Ricnarpson will permit no under-ground 
rooms to be used in his model city for human 
habitation. His houses are built on arches, with 
subways beneath, through which the drain pipes 
pass to the street sewers. Each street has a sub- 
way through which the heavy traffic is carried on, 
leaving the upper level quiet and clean. The 
house drains are carefully trapped, and kept well 
flushed with water. The street sewers are “ ven- 
tilated” into tall shafts, from the mains, by means 
of a pneumatic engine. 

Instead of having sedentary mechanical occu- 
pations pursued at home, Dr. Richarpson would 
have workshops provided where men and women 
can hire rooms at moderate rates. He gives a 
reason which any one can appreciate: “I have 
myself seen,” he says, “the half-made riding- 
habit that was ultimately to clothe some wealthy 
damsel, rejoicing in her morning ride, act as a 
coverlet of a poor tailor’s child, stricken with 


é 


malignant scarlet fever:” For the same reason,’ 
he would have public laundries presided over by ‘ 


a sanitary officer. As to hospitals, our reformer 


insists on building them in such way that they. 


can readily be taken down and removed. He 
abandons the old idea of “ warehousing diseases 
on the largest possible scale, and of making it. 
the boast of an institution that it contains so 
many: beds.” Iron and glass are the chief ma- 
terials of a hospital ward, and when it becomes 
infected, another may: be put in its place. The 
sewage of the model city is conveyed to farms 
faraway. Being a.strict abstainer, Dr. Ricnarp- 
son banishes alcoholic drinks. 

To go no farther with this‘ description, what 
are the results which this eminent scientist hopes 
to attain? What diseases does he claim can be 
wholly banished from large cities by the proper 


application of sanitary principles? Dr. Ricwarp-— 


son speaks from an experience of thirty years 
given to the investigation of the causes of disease. 
He believes that in such a city “infantile dis- 
eases, infantile and remittent fevers, convulsions, 
croup, diarrhoea, marasmus, dysentery, would be 
almost unknown. Typhus and typhoid fevers and 


cholera could not exist, except temporarily and 


by pure accident ; small-pox would be kept under 
entire control; hospital fever and rheumatic fe- 
ver, and the heart-disease subsequent upon the 
latter, would be removed.” Alcoholic diseases 
would be banished; consumption reduced one- 
third; parasitic diseases which come of the in- 
troduction of the larve of the entozoa, through 
food, into thé body, would be unknown, and the 
mortality be brought down to eight per thousand. 

It is well to look at an ideal, even though it be 
far beyond our reach. We have not yet applied 
scientifie principles to the construction of cities ; 
rather we have built them in defiance of such 
principles. Science, it is true, has brought us 
conveniences, and the wealtliy have improved the 
construction of the better class of houses. But 
the fundamental truths which underlie, as Dr. 
Ricnarpson shows, all right city building, have 
been neglected; and our neglect carries along 
with it a sure penalty. The time must come 
when the whole subject of city construction will 
be re-investigated. The questions raised cover 
more than the supply of light and air for our 
tenement-house population. They take into their 
scope the deterioration of city populations in 
body, mind, morals, and estate. New York has 
for thirty years been shutting its eyes to most 
terrible facts. The facts will need to be met, 
and remedies applied. 


THE MENHADEN FISHERY. 


A Frew weeks ago we gave a full account of the. 


menhaden or moss-bunker fishery, with illustra- 
tions of the manner in which it is pursued along 
the coast of Long Island. Our illustration on 
page 745 shows another phase of this important 
industry—a fleet of fishing vessels off the coast 
of Maine. Many of these vessels are steamers of 
@ peculiar structure, somewhat similar to but 
larger than tug-boats. They have a great depth 
of hold, their sharp bows when light rising from 
fifteen to twenty feet above the water-line, while 
the stern lies low down in the waves. They are 
stanch sea-going craft, and manned by from 
twelve to twenty men each. They have a mast 
and spar forward, which is rigged with tackle for 


hoisting in the fish, and each vessel carries two - - 


large yawl-boats, and three seines, each from 140 
to 180 fathoms in length. For a full and inter- 
esting description of the moss-bunkers, the meth. 
ods of taking them, and the uses to which they 
are put, our readers are referred to the article in 
Harper’s Weekly for August 2 of this year. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Amone a party who were visiting the beautiful coun- 
try estate of a Boston business man recently was a 

ntleman considerably interested in ornithology. As 

ey passed through the grounds he accosted a labor- 
er, and asked: “‘ Has Mr. B—— any macaws on the 
place now ?” Resting from his labors, the son of Erin 
replied: ** McCaws,is it? Begorra, I don’t remember 
any of that name; but there is the two McGinnesses at 
woorrk forninst the barn.” 


He had just landed from a three years’ whaling voy- 
age, and, overcome by his joyful reception, found him- 
self before the police court. ‘* Your honor,” he said, 
plaintively, “‘ I’m a simple sailor, lowly born.” ‘sThir- 
ty days for the drunk, six months for Pinafore,” was 
the ringing sentence; and the poor tar, bewildered, was 
dragged to his dungeon cell and deprived of telephonic 
communication. 


The man who goes fishing and sits in a cramp-in- 
viting posture on a narrow thwart from early morn till 
dewy eve, and calls it fun, is the same man that never 
goes to church because the pews are not’ comfortable. 


A man wearing wet clothes, and carrying a fishing- 
rod and basket, stopped a train on the Erie Railroad 
by giving a danger signal. ‘* What's the matter ?” the 
conductor asked. The man coolly replied that he had 
caught an enormous trout, and thenght the passengers 
might like to take a look at it. 


Edward,” said Mr..Rice, “what do I hear ?—that 
you have disobeyed your grandmother, who told you 
just now not to jump down these steps?” “Grandma 
didn't tell us not to, papa; she only came to the door 
and said, ‘I wouldn’t jump down those steps, boys ;’ 
and I shouldn’t think she would—an old lady like her!” 


A gentleman has started a café just opposite a ceme- 


tery. He dedicates his house “ to those coming from 
funerals,” and announces on his sign: “‘ Private rooms . 
for all who desire to weep by themselves. Wines and | 


liquors of the very best.” 

When is a married man a bird ?—When he. comes 
home at2a.m. P.S.—For the benefit of bachelors (it 
not being necessary for the married faction) we ex- 
ee that when a man comes home at the hoar named 

is wife makes him quail. 

Soft as silk was her golden hair, 
Bright as stars were her eyes of blue; 
Truly I loved my lady fair, 5 
Truly my lady loved me too. 
Did it break my heart when my love lay dead? 

' Why, bless your soul! she didn’t die. 

Time changes wrought as it onward sped; 
She loves another—so do L 
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prejudices of their education 
ov their country, and becom. 
i ing hardened to the extent of 
inflicting insolence and injury ; 
th injure insulted 


VR and some 


hh though the play was first print- 
ed in 1600, it “has been ascers 


England the “ Stationers’ Regis- ture, and enlisted sympathy 
ter” that the Merchant of Ven- tin A 


ace, evidently and ,indubitably 
play, ‘was in 1598 
entered. by Rosexrs, who after- 
ward published the best early 
edition. This was not to be 
printed without “lycense first 
from the Lord Chamberlain.” 
It is also mentioned in 1598 by 
in his Wit’s Treasur 
in a list of SHaxspearr’s works, 
and has its place at the end of 
the three comedies that he 
names there. | 
The plot of the Merchant of 
Venice is composed of two dis- 
tinct stories—that of the bond, 
and that of the caskets. Both 
these fables are found in the 
Gesta Romanorum,a Latin com- 
pilation of allegorical tales, 
which had been translated into 
English as early as the time of 
Henay VI. It is almost cer- 
_ tain, however, that the imme- 
diate source from which SHaxs- 
PEARE derived thé incidents con- 
nected with the bond was a 
story in 1! Pecorone, a collection 
of tales by an Italian writer, 
GIOVANNI first pub- 
lished at Milan in 1558, though 
written nearly two hundred 


wholly on his side, whatever 
additional interest he might 
have given to his plot, he would 
have painted a far less true 
view of human nature, and have 
conveyed a much. less impress- 
ive and useful lesson of prac. 
tical morality. 
The various editions of Shaks- 
-peare now extant are too nu- 
merous to be counted, but the 
different plays have never been 
offered us in a more satisfac- 
tory shape than in the series of 
small volumes edited by Mr. 
Roxrz, and now in course of 
publication by the Harpsrs, In 
-& Compact and convenient form 
we have each drama, printed 
in large open type, and prefaced 
by a short summary of all that 
is known regarding its history, 
dogether with selections from 
the best commentators. 


— 


RING STORIES, 


Tae Indian legend of Jar. 
chus and his seven rings is thus 
related. The philosopher was 
deeply versed in the t sci- 
ences, and was a magiciah of 


years before. In this story we 

e havea rich lady at Belmont, who 
| is to be won on certain condi. 
tions; and she igs finally . the 
prize of a young merchant, 
whose friend, havi become 
Surety for him to a Jew under excursions he received from a 

the same penalty as in the play, spirit seven rings of talismanic 

by the adroitness of the married | HEH ii ™, @ didmond, denoting brilliancy 

lady, who ig disguised as a law- of mind and purity of heart ; 

yer. The pretended judge re- the second, a ruby, expressive 
Ceives, as in the comedy, her of the warm glow of benevo- 
marriage ring as a gratuity, and lence; the third, an emerald, 
afterward banters her husband emblem of eternal spring ; the 

in the same way upon the loss fourth, a Sapphire, indicating 

Of it. An English translation 


such power that: he is said to 
have constructed a gold chair 
for himself, in which he could 
elevate his body to the highest 
sphere, and hold converse with 
the planets. In one of these 


| truth, being the tints of the 
time. It is also quite probable il | | 


with the bond were taken from the influence of the times and 
the old ballad of « Gernutus,” § =, Seasons ; the seventh, an ame- 


= and by bestowing them on the 
‘best critics believe that it is =: = 
older than the play, and not, as | 


most worthy, thus disseminate 
3 setae the seeds of virtue among man- 
have maintained, founded | — 

upon the play. | i ety 


kind, 
The Navigiwm of Eustathius 
It has been suggested that 
the legends of the bond and 


contains some curious allusions 
to different points of popular be- 
<asket may have been blended 
by an English dramatic writer 


lief formerly. One of the par- 
ties mentioned therein wishes 
for a set of rings to endow him 
with the following qualities and 
advantages: a never - failin 
Store of health ; a person invul- 
nerable, invisible, of irresistible 
charms, and having the concen- 
trated essence of ten thousand 
a — men ; a power of flying through 
the air; of entering every dwell 
| | ing-house, however strongly se. 
THE “MERCHANT OF VENICE”—AFTER THE TRIAL.—From a Paintin sy Henry Wa and of casting 
sleep on whom he chooses, 


‘Gosson, a Puritan author, in his 
Schoole of Abuse, published in 
1579, excepts a few plays from 
the sweeping condemnation of 
his “ plesaunt inuective against 
~ Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters, 
and such like caterpillers of a— 
Commonwelth.” Among these 
exceptions he mentions “ The 
Jew, and Ptolome, showne at the 


| 
| 


Bull; the one re resentiny the inesse 0 world. : : . 2 Antonio: for desire to avenge the wrongs and indi nities heap- the poet did not also provide for its recreation ing the ‘riddle; the locked caskets ; the foreign Native historians of Turkey relate a dream of 
ly chusers, and the crates fore tgeresrete ; the the Seiten are mascenle. snd Ehlonio ‘over | ed upon his nation is, in avarice, his strongest : and diversion. This is effected in an especial princes who come to try the venture—all this Othman, or Usman (from whom the designation 
other very lively describing howe seditious estates | the play; and for the masterly delineation 6f that | spring of action, His hate is naturally directed manner by the re at Portia’s Country-seat, powerfully excites the "imagination with the | of Ottomans is derived), which prefigured the 
with their owne devises, false friends with their perfect type.of Judaism in olden times, the char- toward those Christians who are actuated by truly which transport id Pater ed Into quite another splendor of an olden tale of marvels. The two future greatness of his race, He fancied that he 
owne swoords, and rebellious commons in their acter of Shylock himself.” i Christian principles. A disinterested love of world. And yet t “ed — ec connected with Scenes in which, first the Prince of Morocco, in saw a tree sprouting from his own person, which 
Owne snares are overthrowne.” We have nod oth- Swaksprare has had few more intelligent or |' one’s neighbor seems to him the most unrelent- | the main business by the chain of cause and ef- | the language of Fastern hyperbole, and then the | rapidly grew in size and foliage, until it covered 
er knowledge of this play of The Jew ; but the na- appreciative critics than SCHLEGEL. According ing persecution of the Jews. In regard to ‘the fect, power: ste rep for his courtship self-conceited Prince of Aragon, make their with its branches the three continents of Europe, 
tionality of its hero, and the double moral, agree-) | to the great German writer, the Merchant of Ven- other characters of the play—those who evi- are the cause 0 ; “< — ° eeetiing the dan- choice among the caskets, serve merely to raise Asia, and Africa, Beneath the tree, four enormous 
ing so exactly with that of the Merchant of Venice. | ice ig one of the English dramatist’s most perfect dence virtue and devotion’ and true dignity— : gerous bond; Ans Ee fa" yt . cipher ad- | Our curiosity, and give employment to our wits ; | mountains raised their Showy summits— Cau. 
render it probable that the plots of the two dra. works, popular to an extraordinary degree, and | SCHLEGEL evinces the same penetrating and deli- | vice of herdginsman, 4 famous lawyer, effects the | but on the third, where the two lovers stand | casus, Atlas, Taurus, and Hemus, apparently sup. 
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calculated to produce the most powerful effect cate appreciation. He writes: “The melan- Safety of her lover’s friend, , But the relations : trembling before the inevitable choice, which in 


THE MERCH ANT OF VENICE” were essentially thei Same, und that SHax- 


‘PEARE in this instance, as in others, worked upon 


upon-the stage, and at the same time a wonder | choly and self - Sacrificing m imi i ition i 
SHAKSPEARR’s Merchant of Venice is undoubt- some rough model already prepared for him. The of ingenuity and art for the reflecting critic, is affectingly ber resect, & 


| . . ‘ecg ” . rincel Served in yet another re ect. The trial bet: HAKSPEARE has lavish ll the 
edly one of the most pay however, not of great importance. Shylock is no common Jew, but possesses a strong-. | merchant, he. is surrounded with a whole train Shylock Antonio is indeed recorded feeling all che of "Washoe 
been wy nted on t 1e ng — : Be me e “7 STAUNTON remarks: “Be the merit of the fa- ly marked and original individuality, while at the of noble friends. The contrast which this forms | a real évent, but still, for all that it must ever | rapture of Portia and Bassanio at the fortunate 
oc Yeo “bed time is at least a light touch of Juda- to ‘the selfish cruelty of the usurer Shylock remain an unheard-of and singular case SHaks- choice: we easily conceive why they are so fond 
Pome he —— panied Spat ian a = no other writer of the pe ad ea oy tigi ing he says and does. In his own | was necessary to ‘redeem the honor of human PEARE has therefore associated it with & love in- | of each other, for they are both most deserving 


# man of information and a thinker nature. The danger which almost ‘to the close trigue not less extraordi ry: e- The tria With whi rt 
drama by one of the great poets commentators | we be indebted for the charming combina-ion of only he has not discovered the re of the fourth act, hangs over Antonio, and which quently is rendered natural and probable. by can seiatee pied Geass oa 


that it is the least Shakspearean of all Siaxs. W ly grace and dignity and pl ful i hi - 
Mr. Guuian C, ia found Portia for the dwell; his mor the Mnagination is almost afraid to approach, | means of the other. A rich, beautiful, and in- centrating in itself the interest of the whole, 
VeRPLANCK says :' “It has, I ; 2 7 Ot would fill the mind with too painful anxiety”if tellectual heiress, who can only bé won by solv. The knot is now untied, and, according to the 
think, one peculiarity which . — — | common ideas of theatrical sat- 


has escaped critica] attention. 7m 
Ranking deservedly as it does | | drop. But the poet was un. 


gion where hu- 
ality is founded on 
ef in goodness and magnanimity. The 


| 


} 


among SHAKSPEARE’s most per- 


willing to dismiss his audience 
most pleasing works, afid bear- | | | which Antonio’s acquittal, ef. 

throughout the deep stamp fh | ya | fected with so much difficulty 

so. My meaning will be made | || | musical afterpiece in the play. 
more clear than any critical / itself. The episode of Jessica, 


_ discussion can make it by the 


any of those briefer passages and the artifice by 

of sympathy and charity: upon lon are enabled to rally their 
“the superfluous and lust-dieted newly married husbands, sup- 
‘man.’ The play is less Shaks- ply him with-the necessary ma- 
~ pearean than many others be- terials. The scene opens with 
cause it has less ofthat mar- the playful prattling | of two 
vellous combination of impas- Hide lovers in a summer evening ; it 
Sioned imagery with ponderous 8 followed Soft music, and 
thoughts clothed in such burn- @ rapturous eulogy on this pow- 


ing words as SHakspEarE could 

alone give to his language, and 

_ Compressing volumes of wisdom 

into a brief Phrase, a hasty al- 

lusion, or a rapidly passing im- 

age. He here rather seems to 

luxuriate in a more diffuse 

moral eloquence, and to dwell 

in a calmer mood upon all the 

ideas and incidents and scenes 

and circumstances of surpass. 

«ing beauty, grace, or splendor 
ee which his lavish imagination. 
pours round with profuse mag- 
nificence, It has, too, with the 
exception of some of Shylock’s an i 
scenes of fiercer passion, in its 


erful disposer of the human 
mind and the world; the print. 
cipal characters then make 
their appearance, and, after a 
simulated quarrel, which is 
gracefully maintained, the whole 
ends with the most exhilarating 


The intention of SHAKSPEARE 
in relation ‘to the great question 
of the rights of conscience and 
opinion which is involved in the 
greater part of the plot and di- 
alogue of this piece has been 
the subject of much discussion, 
Some of his critics have con. 
tended that the poet chose his 


ethical poetry than of the drama, | Tespect for liberty of conscience, 


I do not point out these as any 
evidence of inferiority in this 
piece ; they are rather to be re- 
garded as proofs of the variety 
and extent of the author’s gen- 
oma If he is here lesg like the 
KSPEARE of his own greater 
dramas, it is because he often 
reminds us more at times of 
Jeremy Tayior, and at other 
times of Epuunp SPENsEr, than 
he does of himself.” : 
The slight records that we 
have of the incidents of Swaks- 
PEARE’S life afford no clew to 
the-exact date at which the 
Merchant of Venice was written. 
We know, however, that it was 
first printed in 1600, when it 
“seeres in two distinct quarto 
itions by different publishers, 
Rozerrs and Hayes, with such 
Variations of text, although 
slight, as to indicate that they 
were printed from different 
manuscripts, although both of 
them are, in the main, correct 
3 copies. In the folio edition of 
1623 the edition of Hayes is 
reprinted, with some correc- 
tions of its misprints and some 


while in the eyes of others he 
does not appear to have himself 
risen above the level of his age 
in the spirit of toleration, wheth. 
er Christian or philosophical, 
but to have partaken of and 
employed the narrowest and 
most bitter prejudices of his 
age. The probable truth seems 
to be that Suaxsprare did not : 
select his subject with any def- 
inite plan of depicting the in- 
justice and absurdity of ee 
ious persecution, but mere y 
with regard to its poetic and 
dramatic effect. But he: had. 
lived among the rage Of civil 
and religious discord, and he 
walked over the yet warm ash- 
es of the fires of. persecution. 
When the subject expanded 
itself in his mind, he described 
and he reasoned from his own 
observation of man and society, 
He therefore painted men ag ‘ 
he had seen them—the wisest 
and kindest blinded by the 
prejudices of their education 
ov their country, and becom. 
ing hardened to the extent of 


Hi inflicting insolence and injury ; 
the injure toc 


y a0 OF. su al. 
though the play was first print- 
ed in 1600, it ‘has been ascers 
tained from what is called in 


England the “ Stationers’ Regis- 
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‘sabre, and°faoved together by the breeze, they 


‘stretched forth his lance to récover the ring. 
Then said King Rolf, “ Now I have made the 


_ wont to espouse their kings, which is, say they, 
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rting, like four columns, the vast Jeafy tent. 
From the sides of these mountains issued four 
rivers—the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Danube, and 
the Nile. Suddenly the branches and leaves of 
the tree assumed the appearance of a glittering 


turned toward Constantinople. That capital, 
placed at the juncture of two seas and two con- 
tinents, seemed like a noble diamond set in a ring 
between two sapphires and emeralds. Othman 
was about to celebrate his nuptials with the By- 
zantine city, the capital of the world, by placing 
the ring on his finger, when he woke. By dint of 
the Koran and the sword, the dream of Othman 
was realized by his successor, 

The Koran interdicts the wearing of gold or- 
naments during prayer, and in order to avoid the 
trouble of taking off and putting on their rings, 
the Persians used silver ones on those occasions. 
Tavernier, the French travelling jeweller, relates 
that Abbas the Second bought a gold ring of him, 
and then had the stone reset in a silver ring. 

In the traditions of the heathen epoch of Swed- 
ish history mention is made of'a famous ring 
called “ Swiagris,” the greatest treasure which 
King Adil possessed: This, with other valuable 
articles, was given by Queen Yrsa to Her son 
King Rolf, who was in antagonism with Adil, and 
meeting him, east the procious ring out on the 
road, which when Adil saw, he said, “‘ Kinder has 
been to him than to.me the person who gave 
King Rolf the ring,” then bowed himself, and 


richest man in Sweden bow his back,” and in the 
mean while he struck at King Adil while he was 
thus stooping, and gave him an ignominious blow 
behind, saying, “‘ Keep the shame-scar for a time, 
and may you learn to know King Rolf, whom you 
have so sought for.” King Rolf again took up 
tlie ring Swiagris, and with his followers hewed 
down the Swedes, and pursued his way in peace. 

Hjalmar the Bold, the chempion of King Ane’s 
court at Upsala, after wonderful adventures, sings 
his death-song, and in-his last moments desires a 
ring of red gold to be taken off his finger and 
given to Ingeborg, the daughter of King Ane of 
Sweden, as a confirmation of the’ words she had 
spoken herself at their parting, that they should 
never meetagain. Odd, his foster-brother, prom- 
ised to fulfill his wish. He took the body of Hjal- 
mar to the palace of Upsala, and laid it without 
the hall door. He then entered, carrying his 
friend’s helmet and cuirass in his hand. These 
he laid down before Ane, and related the fall of 
Hjalmar. Afterward he went to Ingeborg, who 
was seated in her chair, émbroidering a mantle ; 
for Hjalmar. -Odd presented himself before her, 
and said, ‘“‘ Hjalmar saluteth thee, and sent thee 
this ring in his dying moments.” Ingeborg took 
the ring, looked at him, answered nothing, and 
sank down dead at his feet. Then Odd took-her 
up, and bore her forth and laid hér in Hjalmar’s 
arms, saving, “Now may the dead enjoy that 
bliss which fate denied the living.” 

From the legendary let us tyrn to the histor- 
ical. Atthe coronation of Henry the Fourth, the 
king exhibited the signet-ring of Richard the 
Second, delivered to him by that monarch as a to- 
ken of his will that he should succeed him. A con- 
temporary French metrical history of the deposi- 
tion of the unfortunate Richard (in the British 
Museum) says: “‘ They (the archbishop) took the 
costly ring of the realm wherewith they are 


their peculiar right. ‘ They bore it between them 
to the Constabie, whom they esteem a notable 
knight, Lord Percy, and when he had taken the 
ring he showed it openly to all who were there 
present, then he kneeled down and put it upon the 
king’s right hand, by way of espousal. But I would 
not give a farthing for it, because this office 
was performed without right or justice. I do not 
say that it might not be a worthy thing, were it 
done as such a thing should have been.” 

It is curious, in connection with this ring, that 
among the documents and papers belonging to 
Westminster Abbey (a catalogue of which was 
prepared by Widmore in the last century) is a 
grant by Richard the Second, in the twelfth year 
of his reign, to the Abbot of Westminster, of a 
certain ring with a’ precious ruby inserted therein, 
for the shrine of the Confessor, with the condi- 
tion that he might use the said ring when in 
England, but that it was to be placed on the shrine 
when the king went abroad, and was to be used 
at the coronation:of the king’s successors. 

There is a portion of a letter, apparently from 
the Abbot of Westminster to the king, in refer- 
ence to the “noble relic,” the ring of St. Edward, 
of which he was the keeper. Pardon is begged 
for some trespass in respect of sending the ring 
to the king, and the petition prays him to save the 
rights of the Church, 

Several ring stories are related in connection 
with the unfortunate Charles the First. In Her- 
bert’s narrative of the last days of the monarch, he 
mentions: “ The same evening, January 28, 1648, 
two days before his execution, the king took a ring 
from his finger, having an emerald set therein be- 
tween two diamonds, and gave it to Mr. Herbert, 
and commanded him, as late as it was, to go with 
it from St. James’s toa lady living then in Canon 
Row, on the back side of King Street, in Woest- 
minster, and to give it to her wifhout saying any- 
thing. The night was exceedingly~dark, and 
guards were set in several places; nevertheless, 
getting the word from Colonel Matthews Tomlin- 
son, Mr. Herbert passed currently, though in all 
places where sentinels were he was bid stand till 
the corporal had the word from him, Being 
come to the lady’s house, he delivered to her the 
ring. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘give me leave to show you 
the way into the parlor,’ where, being seated, 
she desired him to wait till she returned. Ina 
little while after she came in, and put into his 
hands a little cabinet, closed with three seals, 
two of which were the king’s arms, and the third 


sired him to deliver it to the same hand that sent 


ward, Mr. Herbert taking his leave, he gave the 
cabinet into the hands of his Majesty, who told 
him he should see it opened next morning. 
Morning being come, the bishop (Juxon) was 
early with the king, and after prayers his Majes- 
ty broke the seals, and showed them what was in 
the cabinet. There were diamonds and jewels— 
most part broken—and Georges and Garters. 
‘You see,’ said the king, ‘all the wealth now in 
my power to give to my children.’”’ 

When King James paid a visit to Oxford in 
1621, Dean Corbet preached before him. The 
monarch presented him with a mark of his favor 
in the shape of a ring, of which, during his ser- 
mon, the chaplain seems to have made an osten- 
tatious display. The wits of the time did not 
lose so favorable an opportunity of holding up to 
ridicule a man from whom they had so often suf- 
fered in a similar way. An extract from one of 
these attacks is transcribed from Antony Wood’s 
papers in Ashmole’s collection at Oxford : 

“The reverend dean, 
With hie band starch’d clean, 
Did preach before the king ; 


Was not this a pretty thing ? 


“The ring, without doubt, 
Was the thing put him ont, 

And made him forget what was next, 
For every one there 
Will say, I dare swear, 

He handied it more than the text.” 


The origin of “St. Mark’s ring” is thus given 
in. the old chronicles of Venice. Two centuries 
after the translation of the remains of the saint to 
Venice, when the Emperor Henry the Third made 
an express pilgrimage to his shrine, the body had 
disappeared. The priests had recourse to prayers 
and fasting for its recovery, and the whole city 
was afflicted to tears, to abstinence, and to sup- 
plication. At length the saint relented. One 
morning the sacristan whose turn it was to at- 
tend the church in which the body ought to have 
been found, perceived, on entering, a fragrant 
odor and a brilliant light which issued from a 
particular column. The simple priest imagined 
that there was a fire, and ran up in affright to 
extinguish it, nor was his alarm diminished when 
he saw a human arm protruding from the column. 
He hastened to the Doge, and announced this 
marvel, and the bishop and clergy, having ‘been 
summoned, repaired with profound devotion to 
the church. There, as they knelt before the 
pillar, the arm dropped a ring from one of the 
fingers of its hand into the bishop’s bosom, and 
at the same time the column opened and displayed 
an iron coffin, inclosing the remains of the evan- 
gelist. 

It is sad to record that the ring of the saint 
was stolen in 1585, and that though his body was 
deposited in a mysterious receptacle, known only 
to the Doge and certain special custodians named 
Provveditori, it long ago disappeared. Eustace, 
in his Classical Tour in Italy, accuses the Doge 
Carossio of having sold the precious relic. At 
all events its present depository is unknown. 

With regard to the occult virtues of rings, they 
were numberless. We only remember reading 
of one, however, the special virtue of which con- 
sisted in directing the wearer the right road to 
take in travelling—an invaluable vade mecum. 
This useful ring belonged to King Otnit of Lom- 
bardy, and was given to him by the queen-mother 
when he went to gain in marriage the Soldan’s 
daughter. 

As a ring omen of “ good luck,” Plutarch tells 
us that a contention having arisen among the of- 
ficers of Timoleon on the eve of a battle, he set- 
tled the controversy by lot, and taking a ring 
from each of the disputants, he cast them into 
his own robe, and having shaken them together, 
the first that he drew out and exposed to view 
had, by good fortune, the figure of a trophy en- 
graved upon it; which when the younger captains 
saw, they shouted with joy at the good omen, and 
without waiting any longer to see how chance 
would determine it for the rest, they pressed fore) 
ward and gained the victory. 3 

Curious customs are associated with rings. 
Captain Burnaby, in his famous Ride to Khiva, 
says that'a favorite amusement in Russia, when 
several girls are congregated together under the 
same roof, is to divine, by aid of a cock, which 
maiden will be married first. Each girl, taking 
some corn, makes a small heap on the floor, and 
there coneeals a ring. The bird is then intro- 
‘duced and let loose beside the corn. Presently 
he begins to peck at the heaps of grain. At last 
one of the rings is exposed to view, whose own- 
er, according to popular belief, will outstrip her 
companions in the race for matrimony. 

The mention of Russia reminds us of a curious 
incident in connection with a ring, which occurred 
at Moscow during the reign of the Empress Cath- 
erine the Second. A rich nobleman, a collect- 
or of precious stones, met in company a stran- 
ger who wore on his finger a ring . “ great value 
and beauty. After a conversation as to its worth, 
the nobleman offered him a considerable sum for 
it, which the stranger at first refused, not wish- 
ing to part with it. At length, to evade the re- 
peated importunities of the nobleman, he declared 
he would not sell it, as the stones were not gen- 
uine. This declaration filled all the company 
“with amazement. The nobleman desired to have 
the ring for a few days, giving a security for it, 
and then showed it to several jewellers, who de- 
clared the stones to be genuine, and of great value. 
He brought back the ring to its owner, who put 
it with great indifference into his waistcoat 
pockets |The negotiations began afresh, and the 
nobleman offered a sum which was near its true 
value. ‘This ring,” observed the stranger, “is 
a token of friendship, but I am not rich enough 
to reject 'so large a sum as you offer for it. Yet 
this high offer is the very reason for my not 


was the figure of a Roman; which done, she de- 


complying. How can you offer so much money 


the ring, which ring was left with her ; and after- 


for a ring which the owner himself confesses to 
be made up of false stones?” The nobleman 
replied: “ If your determination depends only on 
that, take at once tlie sum, and I call upon the 
gentlemen here present to witness that I volun- 
tarily pay it.” 

The stranger took the money, and gave the no- 
bleman the ring, repeating the declaration that 
the stones were false, and it was still time to 
make the purchase void. The ring was after- 
ward found out to be as the seller stated. A 
false ring had been made exactly similar to the 
genuine one. The affair was brought before a 
court of law, but as the seller proved that during 
the whole business there was no question at all 
about the genuine stones, and that the purchaser 
had expressly treated for a ring which he was 
told was false, a judgment was pronounced in fa- 
vor of the seller. 

In a letter (dated February 4, 1729) from W. 
Derham, author of Physico- , and Astro- 
Theology, to Ralph Palmer, among the MS. col- 
lections of Sir H. Ingleby, Bart., he alludes to 
a pebble in a ring formerly belonging to Arch- 
bishop Laud, which Palmer had shown to him. 
At the back of the letter is a seal with “the im- 
pression of the natural pebble, formed by nature, 
whereon the half-moon is as perfect as it could be 
in sculpture, and as bold.” | * 

In another letter (dated March 9, 1729), from 
the same to the same, he states “ that he has rec- 
ommended the observations he sent about peb- 
bles to several curious persons, and mentioned it 
at a late meeting of the Royal Society ; but there 
is one great mistake in your letter, which I desire 
the favor tocorrect. You say that the archbishop 
found the specks all vanish in wet weather, and 
in winter the white specks were apparent in the 
ring again. And soon after you say they always 
disappeared in summer, and re-appeared in win- 
ter afterward.” Palmer has corrected this: for- 
merly it was written winter where summer is, and 
vice versa. In a note by R. Palmer he says, 
“This archbishop was Laud, who showed this 
pebble to Dr. Harney, who, having missed the 
beautiful specks of the pebble, which was set in 
a ring (for whose sake it was valued and set), 
flung the ring by as good for nothing ; when light- 
ing on it by chance in his scriptore the next win- 
ter, he observed ’em to be returned again, to his 
great surprise. This pebble was the color of oil 
olive, and the specks were white.” 

In a letter (December 12, 1733) from J. Rich- 
ardson, Junior, to R. Palmer, he states that “‘he 
has inquired concerning the stone that lost and 
recovered its spots, but those that are the best 
conversant in that sort of curiosity know of no 
such. That of Archbishop Laud is.well known. 
A gentleman to whom he had applied told him 
that there is a stone which, put in water, will be- 
come transparent from opaque, and taken out, 
would by d 8s become opaque again. It is 
the oculus mundi.” This is the hydrophane, a 
brown opaque kind of opal. : 

On which finger the wedding ring should be 
worn was long the subject of learned dissertations. 
An old writer remarks that a ring worn on the 
forefinger indicates a haughty, bold, and overbear- 
ing spirit; on the long finger, prudence, digni- 
ty, and discretion ; on the marriage finger, love 
and affection; on the little finger, a masterful 
spirit. 

From marriage to death. The practice of wear- 
ing “In Memoriam” rings, with representations 
on them of the skull and crossed bones, is well 
commented on in a sermon by Robinson, Bishop 
of Bangor: “ Many carry death on their fingers 
when he is never nigh their hearts.” On the 
same subject a writer in the Connoisseur (No. 39) 
remarks; “If I should not be thought to lay too 
much stress on the lesser formalities observed in 
mourning, I might mention the admirable method 
of qualifying the melancholy hue of the mourn- 
ing ring by enlivening it with the brilliancy of a 
diamond. I knew a young lady who wore on the 
same finger a ring set round with death’s-heads 
and cross marrow-bones for the loss of her father, 
and another prettily embellished with burning 
hearts pierced through with darts in respect to 
her lover.” 

The custom of pledge money, given with rings 
at marriages, common in ancient times, was prac- 
ticed at a late period in France. The Dauphin 
(afterward Louis the Sixteenth) of France, on his 
marriage with Marie Antoinette, after he had 
placed the wedding ring on her finger, added, as 
an “earnest,” or pledge, that he endowed her 
with his worldly wealth, a gift of thirteen pieces 
of gold, which, as well as the ring, had received 
the episcopal benediction. 

Samuel Bishop (died 1795), Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, wrote some poems, the best of 
which is in praise of his wife, on the anniversary 
of her wedding day, which was also her birthday, 
with a ring. | 

“Thee Mary. ” 

So, fourteen years ago, 

Behold another ring! For what? 

To wed thee o’er again? Why not? 
With that first ring I married youth, — 
Grace, beanty, innocence, and truth; ; 
Taste long admired, sense long: revered, — 
And all my Molly then appeared. ‘ 

If she, - merit since disclosed, 

Prove twice the. woman I supposed, 

I plead that double merit now 

To justify a double vow; 

Here, then, to-day (with faith as sure, 
ith ardor as intense, as pure, 

As when, amidst the rites oder 

T took thy troth and plighted mine), 

To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 

A token and a ledge I bring: 

With this ring I wed, till death us part, 

Thy riper virtues to my heart; 

Those virtues which, before untried, 

The wife has added to the bride; 

Those virtues whose progressive claim, 

Endearing wedlock’s very name, 

My soul enjoya, my song approves, 

For conscience’ make, as wail as love's. 
And why? They show me every hour 
Honor’s high thought, affection’s power, 
Discretion’s deed, sound judgment’s sentence, 

And teach me all things—but repentance. 


THE PROUD LADY OF THE 
CASTLE. 


Last of the mighty race of Windeck, famed 
for brave men and lovely women, was Adelheid, 
heiress of ‘the castle and broad lands that had 
been owned by her ancestors, and, so far as beauty 
went, she was worthy of her lineage, but of a proud 
and 7 temper. So proud was she that 
among all the nobles of Brisgau she could find 
none whom she thought worthy to call her lord; 
and year after year passed on, finding her still 
unwedded, and every year some unfortunate lover 
or other turned from the castle gates with looks 
of scorn and words of ridicule. 

Among those whom she had, after her fashion, 
first attached to her by every art, and afterward 
repelled with bitter derision, was a young man 
of noble family, but slender fortune, who had 
long been in her service as page or squire, as the 
fashion of those days demanded. 

After years of patient waiting and hope, the 
youth ventured to declare himself, and was re- 
ceived by the lady with a storm of sarcasms that 
literally overwhelmed him. Stung to the heart 
by her hard speeches, and by the sense of his own 
folly and presumption, which suddenly poured in 
upon him like a flood, he left his mistress’s 
presence only to write a word of farewell to his 
mother, whose only son he was, and whom he 
tenderly loved, then threw himself into the 
Rhine. 

A few days afterward, a woman, maddened 
with rage ‘and sorrow, a widow whose only son 
had died a suicide’s death, sought the Lady 
Adelheid in her castle on the hill, accused her of 
being the murderess of her boy, and heaped upon 
her head the bitterest curses that her outraged 
mother-heart could devise, or her woman’s tongue 
utter. 

“ Unloved you shall live,” she cried, “and un- 
regretted die. Even in the grave you shall find 
no peace ; even there my revenge shall follow you, 
and send you forth to wander, a restless, miserable 

t—restless forever 

“ Ah!” cried the Lady Adelheid, with white 
face and scared eyes, all her haughtiness flown, 


“do not utter such terrible words! Have you no 
mercy ?” 

The wretched mother smiled 
I will have mercy,” she said. ‘“ Thus shall your 


spirit wander through these very halls until you 
find a lover as true, as honest, as pure-hearted, 
as my poor lost son, willing to woo the phantom 
for his bride. Then only you shall rest in peace.” 

Under this curse, says the legend, the Lady of 
Windeck lived and died. She was the last of her 
race, and not many years after her death the 
castle, uninhabited and deserted, fell into ruins. 
Its new owners had, indeed, made many attempts 
to inhabit it, but had been absolutely driven out 
of the place by the unearthly sounds which dis- 
turbed the stillness of night, and which scarcely 
allowed a living soul in the building so much as 
to close an eye from midnight to cock-crow. Doors 
would open and shut mysteriously, footsteps 
resound through the silent corridors, lights, illu- 
mined by no visible hand, suddenly burn in the 
windows, while over every mirror in the house 
the shadowy form of a woman, clothed in white, 
with long black hair hanging below her shoulders, 


It happened, however, that one day a young 
hunter of noble family, a stranger guest in one of 
the neighboring castles, was led, in the excite- 
ment of the chase, up to the very gate of the de- 
serted mansion. The deer which he was pursu- 
ing rushed by him into the very ruins, as though 
it were.taking sanctuary. The young man, by 
name Kurt von Stein, had heard some curious 
legends as connected with a ruined castle on the 
height, and possibly, half from curiosity and half 
because he was hot and tired with a day of spe- 
cially poor sport, he dismounted and led his horse, 
tired like himself, through the brambles and 
bushes that had overgrown the ruined gateway, 
into the grass-grown court-yard. 

“A curious place, to be sure,” said the young 
man, seating himself for a moment’s rest on a 
fallen mass of brick-work overlaid with soft 
moss, and letting his horse meantime | at his 
will from the rank growth of the court-yard. 
“A very curious place. Looks as if no one 
had been here for a hundred years. I wonder 
whether this can be the haunted castle my uncle 
was speaking about only the other night? If so,” 
he added, “I wish to goodness the spirit-lady 
would have the hospitality to welcome me to her 
domains, and offer me a drink of something this 
hot day.” And as he took off his hunting cap to 
air his heated brow, his thoughts reverted loving- 
ly to a certain glass tankard in his uncle’s house, 
which, when filled with yellow Strasburg beer, 
was about as pleasant a sight to Kurt von Stein 
as the world could well offer. 

After a while the idea occurred to the young 
man that as chance had brought him to the castle, 
he might as well pay his respects to the owner of 
it, whether she were a phantom or not. 

A turret stair, broken and worn, was close at 
hand to the spot which he had chosen for a rest- 
ing-place. Twilight was beginning to fall as he 
reached the castle; now, suddenly, darkness 
seemed to have come, and as he mounted the 
winding turret stairs he noticed that lights were 
already showing through many of the windows of 
what appeared to be a less ruinous part of the 
building than that by which he had entered. 

“ That is all right,” said Kurt to himself. “I 
was wise to try my fortune here. A supper, or 
even a bed, would not come amiss to me, for I 
scarcely know how J shall find my way back to my 
uncle’s house to-night. But at any rate I shall 
get some directions, and perhaps, if the people are 
not overhospitable, a guide home.” 

So saying, he made his way up the staircase, 


0 A ring was his pride, 
+ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 would be seen—would pass—disappearing in 
one place only to appear the next moment in 
another. 
| 
| 
| 
4 
4 


4 


, tween betrothal and marriage 


inviting me.’ 


of my race.” 


for both,” returned the lady. 
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and knocked ata door which was at the top of it. 
The door opened noiselessly, as though by an un- 
seen hand, and admitted him into a long corridor, 
lighted, and adorned with white marble statues. 
From this he passed into a suite of rooms hung 
with tapestry, and strewn with freshly laid rushes, 
with a few carved settles and chests for furniture. 

i met no one. 
aa he came into a great hall, on the walls of 
which hung a number of antique portraits, while 
in the centre of the apartment was a table spread 

if for su . 
curious,” said Kurt to himself. 
Where can the family be gone ? 

ne comfort is, they’ve got something to eat. 
think I’ll wait here and give them the chance of 
saying, he sat quietly down at one end of the 

Pe which was laid for two persons. Scarcely 
had he done so when the door of the room open- 
ed noiselessly, and a lady, young and beautiful, 
but with a somewhat sad and pale face, entered 
the room. 

Kurt rose, and at once began to make apologies 
for his unwarrantable intrusion. The lady waved 
a white hand toward him, and bade him be seated. 

“Say no more,” she said, in a sweet sad voice. 
“T expected you.” | 
There was evidently some mistake here, thought 
Kurt, but as the mistake seemed to mean a good 
supper, he was not unwilling to fall into it. He 
at once took a seat at the table, and the lady took 
hers opposite him. 

She was certainly very beautiful, he thought, as 
he looked again at her over the brimming wine- 
cup. The wine, too, was excellent ; so was the 
whole repast—at which the lady waited upon him 
with her own fair hands—the only peculiarity 
about it being that neither bread nor salt was to 
be found on the table, but Kurt von Stein was too 
much of a gentleman to notice the omission, 
though he certainly enjoyed his supper the less by 
reason of their absence. | 

At length the young man ventured to ask one or 
two questions of his kindly hostess. ‘“ May I in- 
quire,” he said, “ are you, fair lady, the daughter 
of this house ?” || 

“Yes,” was the answer, given, as it seemed, 
sadly and low. 

“And your parents ?” 

“ They are there,” said the lady, pointing to the 
pictures on the walls. 

“To you mean to say that you live in this house 
alone asked Von Stein. 

“ Alone,” returned the lady. “I am the last 


Who shall say how it came about? The lady 
was beautiful, the man was young. In such cases 
love is sometimes found to be a plant that does 
not take long in the growing. . Moreover, Von 
Stein, though noble, was poor, and the lady the 
last of her race, the heiress of an ancient lineage. 
Possibly the notion of the inheritance the lonely 
girl might bring with her had some part in the 
sudden passion which filled the young man’s heart. 
Who can tell ? : 

It was not long before he found himself kneel- 
ing at her feet and offering the beautiful maiden 
all that he had to offer—his devotion and his life. 

The lady listened silently and with bowed head 
to his ardent pleading. Then she said, looking 
up, but away from him, and speaking absently : 
“T have heard those words before.” 

“ But never from lips so true, so honest, so dis- 
interested,” said the young man, warmly, forget- 
ting in his fascination for the beautiful lady how 
he had certainly taken her inheritance into ac- 
count in the first place. 

- The lady sighed and was silent. 

Then she spoke: “If I yield to your wishes, 
we must be married at once.” 

“At once !”. cried Von Stein, perhaps a little 
Startled. Yet what lover ever found the time be- 
tooshort! “Iam 
ready,” he said, gallantly, “ and impatient.” 

The lady smiled, moved softly away to an old 
worm-eaten chest which was set against the wall, , 
took from it two-rings, and a white veil, and crown 
of myrtle, which she laid upon her dark flowing 
hair. Her dress was white. are 

“Come,” she said to her lover, and led the 


way. 

A little bewildered, after the fashion of bride- 
grooms in general, and scarcely knowing whether 
to be happy or alarmed, the young man followed 
his bride through, as it seemed to him, miles of 
dimly lighted vaulted passages, where the damp 
was trickling down the walls, and where un- 
thought-of steps, up and down, were ready at 
every moment to trip up the unwary passer. The 
lady, however, seenied to be well acquainted with 
every turn and twist of the place, and giving her 
hand to her lover, she led him on step by step, 
until at length they reached a vaulted chamber, 
which they had no sooner entered than a great iron 
door shut heavily behind them, with a sound that 
building ee every arch of the dimly lighted 

It — the chapel. 

“Your hand is my love,” said the young 
man, tenderly, to 

“No matter : yours has warmth and life enough 


Yet the life seemed actually to ebb from the 
young man’s heart as he observed the stone figure 
of a bishop, which was sculptured on a grave-stone 
in the centre of the chapel, gradually rise from 
itS recumbent position and walk up the steps of 
the altar. 

The eyes of the bishop flamed like glow-worms, 
the candles upon the altar lighted of themselves, 
and the tones of an organ rolled solemnly through 
the vaulted building, 

a Kurt von Stein, wilt thou take the Lady of 
indeck for thy lawful wife ?” said the bishop, in 
°w, Sepulchral tones, which sounded as though 
not he, but some muffled voice a dozen yards away, 


were speaking, 


At this moment the whole horror of the scene 
seemed to break upon the young man. Around 
him, slowly rising from their graves, he saw the 
shrouded forms and fleshless faces of the dead, who 
came as witnesses to the ghostly marriage. Even 
the face of his bride, as his fascinated eyes fixed 
upon it, wore the livid hue of death. He turned 

‘in an agony to fly from the horrible scene, tried to 

snatch his hand from the cold, hard grip of the 
phantom-lady, fell, as he believed, senseless upon 
the chapel floor—and awoke to find himself, at 
dawn of day, lying at his full length on the moss- 
grown stone where he had sat to rest the night 
before, at the castle door, and his horse intent 
upon an early meal on the rank herbage of the 
grass-grown court. 

When he told his tale in the village and at the 
neighboring castles, no one in the least doubted 
that he had almost, if not quite, laid the unquiet 
spirit of the Lady of Windeck. 


LEANING AND CROOKED TOW. 
ERS AND STEEPLES. 


Or these singular objects, whose striking ap- 
pearance is due to various causes, we meet with 
a number of instances both in Great. Britain 
and on the Continent. Of leaning towers, per- 
haps the most remarkable, certainly the most 
widely known, is the celebrated one at Pisa, in 
Italy. It is one hundred and eighty-seven feet 
in height, being ascended by three hundred and 
fifty-five steps, and is inclined from the perpen- 
dicular rather more than fourteen feet. Erected 
about 1174, this beautiful structure is built of 
marble and granite, having eight stories, each 
formed of arches supported by columns, the sev- 
eral stories being divided by ornamental cor- 
nices. Being unconnected with the neighboring 
buildings, it was probably intended to be used as 
a belfry. Notwithstanding its inclination, and 
the fact that seven hundred years have elapsed 
since the erection of the structure, it has with- 
stood the ravages of time with more than ordi- 
nary success, exhibiting at the present time hard- 
ly any perceptible sign of decay. It would seem 
that the tower has not always presented the pe- 
culiar appearance which it has now assumed, for 
in the Campo Santa, a neighboring burial-ground, 
the cloisters of which are ornamented with curi- 


- ous paintings on stucco, there exists a represen- 


tation of the tower in an upright position. These 
paintings are supposed to have been executed 
about 1300, more than one hundred years after 
the tower was built; so that itmay be consider- 
ed pretty certain that the inclination was caused 
by the gradual sinking of the earth, as is the 
case with those at Bologna, in the same country. 
The taller of these latter, that of Asinelli, was 
built in 1109. It is over three hundred feet 
high, and has been stated to incline two feet and 
a half. It may be ascended from the interior by 
five hundred steps; and the summit commands 
an extensive view of the neighboring cities of 
Imola, Ferrara, and Modena. The lesser tower 
of the two, that of Garisendi or Garissnidi, com- 
pared by Dante to the stooping giant Antzeus, is 
about one hundred and forty feet high, and de- 
viates seven or eight feet from the perpendicular. 
It has been found by experiment that most lofty 
buildings of any antiquity are slightly inclined 
from an upright position. In Italy, besides those 
already mentioned, numerous other instances are 
to be found. The bell tower of St. Mary Zibeni- 
ca, at Venice, leans; also towers at Ravenna, and 
between Ferrara and Venice. - 

The most remarkable leaning tower in Great 
Britain is that of Caerphilly Castle, Glamorgan- 
shire. Being but between seventy and eighty 
feet high, it is eleven feet out of the perpendicu- 
lar. The castle of which the tower forms a part 
was built about 1221, and the canting of the 
tower is said to have been caused by an explo- 


‘sion of hot liquid metal used by the occupants 


of the castle to pour on the heads of their ene- 
mies, at a siege which took place in 1326. There 
are also leaning towers at Bridgenorth Castle, in 
Shropshire, and at Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, 
both caused by the use of gunpowder during the 
civil war between King Charles and his Parli- 
ament. 

Of churches with crooked spires the most 
noteworthy is the famous one at Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire. It leans six feet toward the south, 
and four feet four inches toward the west, and 
its height is two hundred and thirty feet. . So 
peculiar is the distorted appearance of this stee- 
ple that it is said to appear falling toward the 
spectator from whatever point he approaches it. 
The subject was fully discussed at a meeting of 
the Institute of British Architects in January 
1855, and it was ascertained that the oak planks 
on which the frame-work of the spire rests are 
much decayed on one side; which is sufficient to 
cause the divergence from the perpendicular. 
The timbers also have the appearance of having 
been used in a green and unseasoned condition. 
The action of the sun upon the spire would 
therefore cause it to become crooked, and this 
may account for the distortion, without attribu- 


ing it to design. 
"There used to be another example of a crook- 
ed spire, at the Church of St. Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth, which served as a landmark from the sea. 
Like Chesterfield spire, from whatever way view- 
ed, it appeared awry. It was, however, taken 
down and rebuilt perpendicular about the com- 
mencement of the present century. Salisbury 
Cathedral spire is said to lean considerably from 
an upright position. There was a common tra- 
dition in Chichester some sixty or seventy years 
ago that the architect who built the cathedral 
having quarrelled with his foreman, the latter 
went,to Salisbury and built the spire of the ca- 
thedral at that place, which he carried up more 
than four hundred feet, in order to outdo the 
work of his former master, which was only three 
hundred feet in height. There is, however, no 


truth in the tradition, as Chichester Cathedral 
was completed early in the twelfth century, and 
Salisbury not until the thirteenth. Lowestoft 
steeple is crooked, which is attributed to the 
warping of the lead-covered timber of which it is 
constructed. In the Lincolnshite fens, Spalding 
Church spire used to lean so much that it was in 
great danger of tumbling down. Four miles 
from Spalding is Surfleet Church, whose steeple, 


on account of the marshy ground on which it is 


built, inclines in a frightful manner toward the 
west. So alarming is the appearance of this 
singular building, that travellers have frequently 
dismounted from their horses, afraid lest the 
steeple should fall on them. Another example 
is Weston Church, also in this neighborhood. It 
too has for many years leaned very perceptibly: 
to the west. On Sunday evening, February 8, 
1835, Linthwaite Church, near Huddersfield, was 
struck by lightning, and without any of the stones 
being shattered, the spire was bent out of the 
perpendicular so as to incline toward the church. 
The tower of the Temple Church, Bristol, leans 
nearly four feet from the upright, and has by 
sinking separated from the church. Its appear- 
ance is unpleasant and somewhat alarming, but 
it has been examined from time to time to test 
its security. The steeple of Glasgow Cathedral 
has an inclination toward the southwest, com- 
mencing at the highest battlement, perhaps thirty 
or forty feet from its top. It was struck by light- 
ning in 1756. 

As a last instance, we will give the case of 
Wybunbury Church, Cheshire, the tower of which 


used to lean about five feet toward the northeast... 
The inclination of this tower having exhibited a- 


slight increase from year to year, it was resolved 
in 1834, so dangerous had it then become, to take 
it down and have it rebuilt. Fortunately, how- 
ever, before this was commenced, a Mr: Trubshaw 


. having made an examination of the building, un- 


dertook to set it right again without pulling it 
down. By a simple and ingenious process he ac- 
complished his object ; and the tower was restored 
to its perpendicular so safely that not a single 
stone of the fabric was injured; and it has ever 


_ since been perfectly secure and perfectly upright. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


For many years there has been a steadily increasing 
encroachment upon the streeta and sidewalks of our 
city by private individuals, chiefly merchants, owners 
of stands and booths, and small venders of various 
wares. The obstructions had become so numerous as 
not 6nly to render the streets most unsightly, but the 
travel through them difficult and often dangerous. 
In many sections of the city the sidewalks were so 
encambered with boxes, bales, barrels, show-cases, 
goods spread out for exhibition, carts, wagons, etc., 
that there remained little space for the passage of 
the unfortunate public, who, according to a recent 
decision in the Supreme Court, are “entitled to the 
full and free use of all the territory embraced within 
the limits of a street in its length and breadth ;” and, 
furthermore, the decision states that streets “ include 
the sidewalks.” 

Since the passage of what is known as the “‘ Charter 
of 1873,” there has been constant conflict between the 


Board of Aldermen and the Mayor of the city and the } 
Commissioner of Public Works in regard to the power | 


of the former to grant permission to obstruct stréets 
and sidewalks. The Aldermen have issued numerous 
permits for using the sidewalks for private purposes, 
and the Commissioner of Public Works has ordered 
their removal. Hence arose confusion and all manner 
of trouble. Finally matters were carried into the Su- 
preme Court, and after a deliberation long enough, one 
would think, to discover the law and justice of the 
subject, a decision was obtained which it is hoped will 
cause the speedy removal of all unsightly and incon- 
venient obstructions in our streets. The Burean of 
Incumbrances—a branch of the Department of Public 
Works—has promptly commenced the work of clear- 
ing the sidewalks, giving suitable notice to all tres- 
passers upon public premises, and in due time a won- 
derful improvement may be expected throughout the 
city. 


It is probable that the cental system will go into op- 
eration so quietly that this important revolution in 
trade will be accomplished without derangement of 
commercial interests. In the New York Produce Ex- 
change the necessary revision of rules of the trade to 
adapt them to the cental system has been made. A 
resolution has been adopted by the Exchange request- 
ing the Board of Managers to postpone the date of the 
operation of the cental system from October 1 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1880, so as to avoid confusion. The railroads 
now carry grain by the hundred pounds, but the lake 
and canal boats carry it by the bushel, and changes so 
late in the season might cause confusion in the bills 
of lading. 


The statue erected at West Point to the memory of 
General Custer was unveiled on August 30 in the 
presence of a great throng of interested spectators. 
The figure, executed by Wilson MacDonald, is a por- 
trait of the officer in his last, fatal fight, and is eight 
feet high. The granite pedestal is nine feet in height, 
and on the four sides of its die are three medallions 


and atablet. The front medallion represents General | 


Custer on horseback, in characte ristic costume. 


The young princes across the ocean are growing in 
knowledge as well as in stature. The eldest son of 
the Prince of Wales—Prince Albert Victor—is about 
to enter the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich as 
a Queen’s cadet. His younger brother, Prince George, 
will probably study further for the navy at the Royal 
College at Greenwich, and share the royal residence 
at Greenwich Park with Prince Victor. The recent 
retirement of Prince William of Prussia, eldcst son of 
the German Crown Prince, and her Majesty’s eldest 
grandson, from the University of Bonn, was made the 
occasion of a students’ féte on a grand scale, in which 
the native population joined with much spirit. 


By the law of Pennsylvania—as well as by the law 


of many other States—institutions devoted to char¥ 


itable, religions; and educational purposes are ex- 
empt from taxation. An important legal decision was 
lately rendered in Philadelphia, resulting from the in- 
tention of the tax-collector to sell the building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for taxes, from 
which act he was prevented by a suit brought by the 


Association. It was contended that as the Association 
had stores on the ground-floor of its building, which 
were rented, thus bringing in an income, it could not 
be called a strictly philanthropic or charitable institu- 
tion. But the Court decided that the general purpose 
of the society was the moral and religious improvey 
ment of young men, which certainly was strictly a be- 
nevolent one, and that the fact of its receiving fees of 
membership or an income from rented property did. 
not alter that fact, but that it could hold as exempt 
from taxes only the property used in benevolent labors. 
So the collector was allowed to assess a fair tax on the 
stores, etc., but the library, reading-rooms, and every- 
thing devoted to the special uses of the Association 
itself were to be exempt from taxation. This decision 
is of much interest to all bodies engaged in phflan- 
thropic and Christian labors. ' 


The Zugspitze, the highest of the Bavarian Alps— 


9840 feet—was the scene of a fatal accident a short 
time ago. Three ladies made the ascent under the 
direction of a skillfu) guide, who had himself ascended 
about two hundred and fifty times. When they were 
coming down, a snow-etorm caught them. Oneof the 
ladies became ill], and was carried by the guide a con- 
siderable distance. While thus engaged he stumbled 
and fell. Both his arms were broken, and his head, 
coming in contact with a rock, was badly cut The 
ladies hurried down the mountain and procured help. 
But he was then unconscious from loss of bloed, and 
after a few hours expired. ¢ 


A well-known English photographer, Captair:*Ab- 


ney, has succeeded in obtaining pictures of the solar 
spectrum in its natural colors both on silver plates and 
on compounds of silver held in place by collodion. 

~The photographs are produced by oxidation of silver 
compounds when placed in the spectrum, the coloring 
matter being due apparently to’ a mixture of two dif- 
ferent sizes of molecules of the same chemical com- 
position, one of which absorbs at thie bine end and the 
other at the red end of the spectrum, and the sizes of 
the molecules are unalterable while exposed to the - 
same wave lengths as those by which they were pro- 
duced. Captain Abney believes that the colors may 
be preserved unchanged when exposed to ordinary 
daylight. 


7 Reports made by an inspector of the New York 
Health Board show that unless important sanitary im- 
provements in regard to the drainage system and water 
supply are made on Coney Island, it will before long 
cease to be a health resort. a 


Hard times continue to reign in England. Reduc- 


tion of wages of employés is very wide-spread, ard 
seems to be the necessary result of the state of busi- 
ness. 


No wonder the streets of our city seemed suddenly 


alive with children on the morning of September 1. 
There are 305 school-houses in New York, and last 
year the average attendance was about 120,000, and 
_ considerable increase is expected this coming year. 
And all these schools opened on the ist of September. 


Not only do children appear plenty when September 
comes, but so also do oysters. Having fasted from 
them for four months, everybody seems eager for this 
| favorite bivalve as soon as the month comes in which 
occurs an ‘“‘r.” It is said, however, that people need 
notehave such a universal fear of oysters in the sum- 
mer—that there are several varieties which, if proper- 
ly treated, are better during that season than at any 
other time of the year. a 


The Oneida Community has formally abandoned 
what it has called its system of “‘ complex marriage,” 
but will maintain the other communistic views for 


which it has been noted, in regard to property, busi- 
ness, etc. The leaders of the community have been 
brought to abandon the most offensive part of theig, 
system in consequence of public_opinion, and in ex- 
pectation of legislation which would compel this 
change. 


Saratoga, usually gay and frivolous in snmmer-time, 


has experienced a temporary change. During the 
meeting there of the.American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, involving the presence of 
something like a thousand scientific men, conversation 
at the hotels took a turn toward geology instead of 
politics, biology inatead of fashion, electricity instead 
of social scandal. The scientific papers read—many 
of them being upon topics of great popular interest, 
and presented by distinguished scientista—weré re- 
ceived with earnest attention. 
session Mr. Edison gave a very interesting account of 
his experiments with platinum, throwing much light 
upon new propérties of this metal which have been 
developed under his peculiar treatment. The Associa- 
tion has fixed upon Boston as the place of meeting 
next year. 


On the last day of the 


The recent destruction of the gigantic captive bal- 


loon at Paris is explained by the aeronauts Godard 
and Darbois as resulting from the sudden condensa- 
tion of the hydrogen occasioned by the low tempera- 
ture following the great heat. 


At a recent examination in one of the mission 


schools at Pekin, China, a Chinese boy repeated the 
entire New Testament—so it is reported—without 
missing a single word or making a mistake. Of 
course we are not to doubt the truth of this state- 
ment, only we fancy that if this recitation occurred 
at one single session, many niistakes might easily have 
passed unnoticed. This memorizing. boy is said to 
be now engaged in committing Dr. Martin's Evidences 
of Christianity. 


Early in August letters were received in Stockholm 


from Professor Nordenskjéld containing detailed ac- 
counts of the Swedish arctic expedition down to 
February 20 of the present year. The V. 
come entangled in the ice when not more ’than 150 
miles from Behring Strait, and it was necessary to 
winter in the arctic regions. 
the Swedish explorer had feared that the Vega was 
lost when the time for her appearance in Japan passed 
and no more news of her came, 
was sent out from Sweden, going by way of the Suez 
Canal f 
skjild—sailed from Japan not far from the very time 
that the above-mentioned letters were received in 
Stockholm, and was wrecked off the eastern coast of 
Japan, near the island of Jesso. No lives were lost, 
it is said. The letters from Professor Nordenskjild 
expressed the hope that the Vega would escape from 
the ice in June, and be able to proceed on her way to 
Japan, where she did arrive September 2. 


had be- 


Many of the friends of 


So a relief steamer 


Behring Strait. This vessel—the Noerden- 


or 
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| | ON THE WAY TO THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


ON THE NEWTOWN BATTLE-GROUND. 
\: Tue hundredth anniversary of the battle of Newtown was 
celebrated at Elmira, in this State, on the 29th of August. 
Large numbers of people were attracted to the spot, and not 
less than 20,000 were gathered on the hill where the battle 
was fought, about four miles from the city. At ten o’clock 
in the morning a civic and military procession left Elmira 
for the battle-ground, marching along a dusty road and un- 
der a burningsun. General Sherman was in the line. His 
carriage was surrounded by old soldiers, who came from all 
the counties inthe neighborhood to see and greet him. 
Among others in the line were Governor Natt Head, of New 
Hampshire, and staff; Governor Robinson and staff; Gov- 
ernor Henry Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, and-staff ; General Van 
Vliet, Quartermaster-General of the United States Army; 
Generals Potter, Poe, Wright, and Slocum;; Admiral Ammen, 
United States Navy; Colonel Tourtellotte, of General Sher- 
‘man’s staff, and others. 
The monument, which\stands on the summit of the hill, 
near the base of which the exercises of the day were con- 
ducted, was unveiled with Masonic ceremonies. After the 
recitation of a poem and the delivery of. several addresses 
at the main stand, General Sherman was called upon for a 
speech. He responded as follows: | 
“Thank you for the manifestation of pleasure at my presence 
' here. I am aware that these manifestations are not on my own 
account, but rather on account of my being a representative of 
the army. It gives me pleasure to meet many of my Old comrades 
& | of former years, who were with me upon the bhattle-ficld, lookin 
' so hale avd eg sf May they live to be present at the next an 
at succeeding Sullivan celebrations! I was not here myself on 
the real Sullivan expedition, nor do I expect to be here at the next 
Sullivan centennial; but, my friends, we are all at work. Ever 
since the first white man landed upon this continent there has 
been a battle in progress. We are at war to-day—a war between 
civilization and savages. When we first came to this continent 
we founded an empire based upon new principles, and all opposi- 
tion to it had to pass away, whether from the English or French 
on the north, or the Indians to the west; and no one knew it 
better than our father—Washington. He gave Sullivan orders to 
come here and punish the Six Nations for their cruel massacre at 
Wyoming, and to punish them 80 severely that the outrage should 
occur again. 

** Sullivan np er his orders like a man and like a soldier, and 
the result was that from that time your people began to settle 
in these beautiful valleys all around you. And now look at 
their descendants, numbering almost a million. If it had not 
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been for Sullivan and the men who followed him, and Clinton's 
force from Albany, it is probable that some of you would not be 
here to-day. » Battles are not measured by their death-roll, but by 


THE MONUMENT. 


THE ATHENS CONTINENTALS—A DUSTY MARCH." 


their results. It makes no difference whether one man or five 
hundred men are killed, if the same results follow.” 


The General here digressed, and advised young men of 
energy and ambition to go West, buy farms, and grow up 
with the country. He then resumed: 


‘“*You have come here to-day to consecrate this battle-field. 
You who are here will be better men because you have come to 
celebrate this day. You are still upon a battle-field, though only 
four men fell since liberty and law were the issues of that fight. 
Wherever your flag floats, whether it be here, or on the Mississippi, 
or on the Rocky ountains, liberty shall prevail, and law preserve 
the rights of the Indian, the negro, and the white man. 1 shall 
be free, independent, and equal.” 


The day closed with a display of fire-works, and a recep- 
tion given to the prominent strangers in the city at the new 
Masonic Hall. 


THE PARIS BOULEVARDS. 


THE boulevards of Paris never fail to awaken enthusiasm 
among writers who undertake to describe the wonders of the 
French capital. J.J. Jarves, in an article contributed many 
years ago to Harper’s Magazine, says of them that they may 
be compared to the beautiful setting of a valuable gem; 
and Epwarp Kine heads a chapter upon these magnificent. 
thoroughfares with ‘The World in a Walk,” because, as he 
says, ““Summer and winter, spring and autumn, Paris pre- 
sents a panorama of all races on its pave, just as it presents 
all types of circumstance, happiness, and suffering ; because 
the first impression to a stranger bursting upon the shifting 
wonders of the boulevards is that he has at last found the 
universal city, the Utopia of the man of the world.” 

Paris owes her boulevards to the most luxurious monarch 
and the most consistent lover of splendor and brilliant sur- 
rounding who has ever occupied a modern throne. When 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668, convinced Louis XIV. 
that his capital was safe for some time to come, the great 
king pulled down the fortifications of the city, and laid off 
the space they had occupied in a series of magnificent 
streets, which were called bouwlevarts, or bulwarks—the 
name indicating the use to which the ground had been put. 
The true or interior boulevards were begun in 1670, when 
the old walls of the city were destroyed. They extend from 
the Madeleine to the Bastile, and are the most popular and 
crowded streets in the city. When first laid out, they were 
thickly planted with shade trees. These.trees remained un- 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE BATTLE OF NEWTOWN.—From Skercues py Frank H. Taytor. 
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disturbed until the revolution of 1830, when they 
= cut down to form barricades. Others were 
P anted after the restoration of order, but they 
see: the fate of their predecessors in 1848, 
~ ter which the authorities, profiting by the double 
*sson, refrained from planting any more. 
Bs. all hours of the day and night the boule- 
A i 8 are thronged with vehicles and pedestrians. 
pay their circuitous course circulates the gay 
Pe brilliant life of the metropolis. Not that 
po rag avenues are uniformly fashion- 
uniformly broad and spacious, 
buna With trees, and bounded on either side by 
pe rah whose architectural beauties might well 
ane the envy of less favored capitals. Com- 
Maan at the central point of attraction, the 
a eleine, they stretch away on their winding 
*s¢ around what constituted the city of the 
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“ well-beloved” Lovis, at every turn baptized 
anew with names that have now grown classical, 
sweeping over the.site of the Bastile, southerly 
then westerly encircling the Latin Quarter, the 
Luxembourg, and the Faubourg St. Germain, 
sidling by the Invalides, until they are arrested 
by the Seine and Champs Elysées, which separate 
them from the spot whence we started. Con- 
densed within this circuit are the extremes of all 


that makes life desirable o,purdensome. Wealth 
that would astonish C , luxury that would 
have driven Lucu.ivus to déspair, and misery suf- 


ficient to people hell with woe. 

The width’ of the boulevards doubles and if 
places trebles that of our own Broadway, giving 
‘ample scope for those who go on foot. Besides, 
a Parisian crowd flows on as easily and as noise- 
lessly asariver. The doctrine of individual rights 


irrespective of sex is scrupulously regarded, and 
any physical infringements atoned for by a prompt 
apology that leaves behind it no more uncom- 
fortable reminiscence than the politeness of the 
unintentional offender. Once the bulwarks of 
Paris, the boulevards have become its parterre of 
fashion. The scene is ever in keeping with its 
purposes as the focus of Parisian life. Morning 
and evening regiments march by, preceded by 
bands, from whose instruments swells a loud cho- 
rus of inspiring strains.. The unrivalled airs of 
the opera here greet the ear of this mingling tide 
of nations. Ambassadors and princes, the no- 
bility and bankers of Europe, they to whom for- 
tune has suddenly entered their doors, to be as 
speedily thrown out of the windows, here do con- 
gregate to exhibit their style, to outshine all com- 
petitors, and to levy the indispensable tribute of 
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envy and eye-worship. Costume is not here con- 
fined, as in Broadway or Regent Street, to the 
same graceless hat and dull black cloth, varied 
only in the first by the butterfly attire of the“ la- 
dies” of creation, and in the latter by their inex- 
tinguishable bad taste, but comprises the flowing 
Arab robe, the stately Ottoman turodan, the deco- 
rations and uniforms of every order and army in 
Europe—all that is strange or picturesque in pro- 
vincial or national garb, and ail that is tasteful 
and charming in female attire. | 

The contrasts in theflife of the boulevards are 


as striking as in that of a human being. They 


have their grave and gay moments; their chaste 
and licentious hours ; their solitude and their tu- 
mult. At seven o’clock in the morning all is si- 
lent. The shops are shut; the very hackmen are 


dozing on their boxes. A footstep resounds om- 
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’ jnously on the pavement. By eight o’clock a few 


carriages are in motion, porters begin to stir, oc- 
casional workmen in blouses go merrily singing 
to their toi. ‘At nine o'clock the sidewalks are 
washed and brushed, shop windows opened, the 
grisettes begin to appear, and an occasional frock- 
coat, but evidently as much out of its element as 
a fresh-caught” flounder. Even at ten o'clock 
Parisian households are like so many oysters in 
their shells. At eleven the world of business 
stirs; at mid-day the boulevards breakfast, and 
the buyers begin to inspect the windows, and tax 
the endurance of clerks. The shops of Paris are, 
of course, its great glory in feminine eyes. They 
are as brilliant as mirrors, gilding, and the in- 
dustrial wonders of a world can make them. In 
regard to the vexed question of opening them on 
Sunday, one traveller who visited Paris some 
years ago tells the story of a proprietor who an- 
nounced the conclusion he arrived at by the 
following notice inscribed on his shutters: “To 
obviate the inconvenience which, as the times 


run, happens too often, that persons come from 


a distance sometimes on Sundays and holidays to 
knock perseveringly at our doors to purchase 
our merchandise, this is to give notice that we 
open our shop only on the six working-days of 


the week, the seventh being consecrated to re-. 


pose, as was done by our fathers without inter- 
ruption, ordered by tradition and the Decalogue 
dictated by the Almighty unto Moses on Mount 
Sinai. Inheriting the religious faith and prac- 
tices of our ancestors, we follow strictly the line 
they have dictated to us, without deviating an 
iota.” That a restaurateur of Paris should close 
his doors, from religious principle, on Sunday, 
evinces a remarkable sacrifice of pecuniary in- 


terest; but to find a sermon in an indelible in- 
scription on his window-shutters is an evidence 


of moral courage that the visitor scarcely looks 
for in pleasure-loving Paris. 

As the day passes on the boulevards, shopping 
gives way to dining. The café is an institution 
peculiar. te Paris—a combination of restaurant 
and bar-room, with the more objectionable fea- 
tures of the latter left.out. As dinner-time comes, 
the hungry world is in rapid circulation, dividing 
iis attention and purse between the localities so 
firmly fixed in the gastronomic memory of every 
gourmand, Cheap dinners are not to be had under 
the shadow of the “Maison Dorée,” that wilder- 
ness of gilding and bizarre finish, nor yet within 
the Café Cardinal; for these the more democrat- 
ic shades of the Palais Royal must be sought, 


shunning the Scylla of Very’s and the Trois | 


Fréres Provengaux, which have shipwrecked as 
many purses as any other of tiieir tribe in more 
brilliant localities. The dined now fill the chairs 
on the sidewalks at two sous each, in front of the 


~ Café de Paris and other kindred quarters, sipping 


black coffee and clear brandy, eating ices,or drink- 
ing beer, gossiping and gazing in the intervals. 


‘They are soon joined by their families, women 


and children, as much at home in the open air as 
any Englishman in his “castle.” Gas now adds 
its- light to the brilliant scene, and reflectors out- 
side of the shop windows pour their concentrated 


’ brilliancy upon gems and jewels that rival any in 


store in Aladdin’s cave. 

Paris at night is magic, and the boulevards 
present a scehe of enchantment. In the sum- 
mer no one thinks of sitting in-doors, and the 
boulevards are lined with little tables and with 
chairs. Persons of all classes sit here smoking, 
drinking, chatting, reading the journals. Here is 
true democracy—the veriest social equality to be 
seen in Christendom.* The utmost good humor 
prevails on all sides, and the truest courtesy is 
extended by one to another. A Frenchman holds 
that it is not only the right but the duty of every 
man to-enjoy himself to the extent of his capa- 
city, and the aristocrat feels that at the café his 
right is based solely upon the foundation upon 
which the workman rests his, that is, his ability 
to pay for his pleasure, Nothing can possibly 
be more interesting or more brilliant than these 
te gpd lighted streets, with their gorgeous cafés, 


- their crowds of pleasure-seekers sitting or stroll- 


ing about, scores ef splendid equipages dashing 
by, and the whole air musical with laughter and 
merry voices. But what astonishes an American 
most is the length of time a Frenchman takes to 
swallow a cup of coffee. A Parisian will scarce- 
ly touch anything he can not spend at least>an 
hour over. Some years ago an enterprising Yan- 
kee opened a genuine American soda fountain on 
the Boulevard des Italiens. At first, being a nov- 
elty, it was well patronized, and the hopes of the 


_ proprietor rose high; but his custom suddenly 


waned as rapidly as it had come. He tried va- 
rious plans for reviving his trade, but without 
success. The reason of his failure is plain to all 
who know the people he had to deal with. _ The 
Parisians did not object to the soda-water ; on the 
contrary, they were much pleased with it. They 
found, however, that to enjoy it they must drink 
it at once. This set them to thinking. A glass 
of soda-water cogt the same as a cup of coffee. 
There were né tables on the boulevard at which 
to sit and drink it, no journals to read while sip- 
ping it, and finally no sugar to eat, or matches 
wherewith to light cigars. These were great ob- 
jJections, and he of the soda-water could not be 
expected to.surmount them. 

One thing the boulevards lack with which near- 


- ly all of Paris is teeming. Their historical asso- 


ciations are of a recent date and comparative in- 
significance. Frescut has given an jassassin’s 
celebrity to the house No. 50 on the Boulevard 
du Temple, and in that of the Capucines we gaze 
with mournful interest upon the hétel once occu- 
pied by Madame Du Barri. It was here, while 
on her way to her execution, that she asked the 


‘ driver of the fatal cart to pause for a moment, 


that she might once more view that beautiful 
monument of her pride and her shame. While 
death was counting the few remaining moments 
of her life, she was looking regretfully back upon 
the deveptive pleasures of her sensuous career. 


Travellers from this part of the world are oc- 
casionally prone to institute a comparison between 
our own Broadway and the boulevards of Paris. 
This, Mr. Jarves, who also suggests a means by 
which the likeness might be arrived at which will 
be rather startling to property owners, disposes 
of in the following manner. He says: “ The 
former is certainly a very respectable avenue, 
fringed“with many fine buildings, and as dirty 
and confused as the most devoted Gothamite 
could desire. Such diversity in costume and 
equipage as republican simplicity or aristocratic 
taste admit are seen here. Female beauty and 
vanity and male coxcombry have chosen it for 
their favorite kingdom; rags and mendicity dog 
their steps and haunt its corners. The shops 
are rich in display, but lacking in taste, and there 
is a universal hurry, roar of omnibuses, rush of 

estrians, dust in dry weather and mud in wet 
weather, that make the denizen of Fifth Avenue 
or the rural citizen as much rejoiced to escape 
from its whirl as the seamen of Norway from the 
perilous Maelstrom of his inhospitable coast. To 
saunter in Broadway is out of the quéétion. A 
walk is but a succession of jostlings, elbow chaf- 
ings, or a hoisting and contorting of the body, 
and active use of the nether members to avoid 
collision, that leaves one by the time he has ar- 
rived at the Battery very much under the im- 
pression that he has been stretched upon the 
rack to test its excruciating powers. A. peep 
into a shop window is an invitation to a pick- 
pocket ; to cross the street requires as much skill 


as to conduct ‘the retreat of the ten thousand ;’. 


and to get home again, sound in wind and whole 
in purse, after having undergone the gauntlet of 
its innumerable perils, is as much a matter of 
devout thanksgiving as to escape being boiled, 
burned, or drowned in a steamboat trip up the 
Hudson.” 

The late Emperor Napoteon III. introduced 
many changes in the map of Paris. Under his 
direction broad boulevards were run through al- 
most every part of the city. Narrow alleys gave 
way to wide and splendid avenues, winding streets 
were replaced by straight thoroughfares ; and al- 


' though many ancient, historical, and picturesque 


buildings were sacrificed, it can not be denied 
that Paris gained immensely by the changin re- 
spect to healthfulness, convenience, and beauty. 
No other city in the world can boast of so many 
magnificent avenues; and of no other can it be 
said that if you wish to understand its people, 
and gain a true insight into their life and char- 
acter, you must study them as you find them in 
the crowded boulevards. 


“CAREST THOU NOT?” 


Carest Thou not? O Thou that givest life, 
Carest Thou not? who art the love Thou teachest, 
While half Thy children perish in the strife, 

For lack of the sweet charity Thou preachest. 
The eye that sees, the heart that longs and yearns, 
For beauty, wealth, and calm of golden hours; 

Or Thou, or Nature, gave the brain that burns, 
The mind that chafes to use its latent powers. 


Caught in the bitter net of circumstance, 
‘We atrive and faint amid each baffling fold, 
While careless fingers take or miss the chance, 
Or idle with the precious thing they hold; 
And favored darlings of the world look down 
From the fair height by fate or birthright given, 
Wondering to see how under fortune’s frown 
Along steep paths our tired feet are driven. 


Carest Thou not? our prized ambitions fail. 
Our dearest droop, in dull days shadowed too, 
Their young eyes forced to read the weary tale, — 
While their vain struggles our past pangs renew. 
We fain wonald see, and save, and live, and laugh; 
Fain would have honest heart and open hand; 
Ah! hope and love make but a breaking staff, 
When ’mid our shattered dreams alone we stand. 


Carest Thou not, O Lord? old age creeps on, 
Blighting each lingering bloom we dare to cherish ; 
A little while, and the last day is done. 
Carest Thou not, O Lord, because we perish ? 
Oh, stretch the right hand, strong to stay and save! 
Speak, through wild winds above, wild seas beneath ; 
Say, despite failing life and opening grave, 
“Why will ye doubt, O ye of little faith ?” 


QUIET SEA-SIDE RESORTS. 


THERE must be something rather disingenuous 
in the fondness which people on the other side of 
the Atlantic profess to feel for quiet watering- 
places ; for whenever a group of holiday tourists 
settle down into one of those tranquil resorts, the 
first thing they do is to complain of its dullness, 
and their next step is to try and make it lively. 
French people especially are like fish out of wa- 
ter in any place where there is no music and dan- 
cing; so even if you repair to the least known 
among the sea-bathing towns to be seen on any 
French map, you are pretty sure to find there a 
casino, or “ Etablissement des Bains,” with a band 
playing every afternoon, and a ball going on once 
or twice a week. It is the same in Belgium, ex- 
cept that there the casinos are called kursaals—a 
name which offers a vague suggestion, often veri- 
fied, of gambling conducted ina privateroom. The 
casinos, or kursaals, are assembly-rooms where one 
can read the papers, hear music, dance after 8 P.M., 
and play écarté at all times with strange gentle- 
men who seem to spend eight hours out of every 
day in “holding hands” against chance comers. 
The proprietors of these rooms are always men 
noted for the most sordid avarice, judging by 
what the subscribers say of them: They never 
supply all the newspapers that are wanted, they 
keep the piano in the music-room out of tune, and 
they sell refreshments of the vilest quality. Yet 
everybody goes to the casino, because it is the 
thing todo. Men lounge there in the morning; 
ladies must be seen there in the afternoon; and 
children romp there at all hours, to the disgust of 
the elderly ladies and gentlemen who monopolize 
the best arm-chairs in the reading-room, and who 
get an additional cause for a good grumble when 


they find hoops and India rubber balls trundled 


into their buen-retiro. Grumbling appears to be 
the general key-note of conversation in quiet wa- 
tering-places. Nobody is satisfied with the hotels, 
the lodging-houses, or the tables d’hdte ; rapine 
and extortion are said to be the watch-words of 
the trades-people, the servants, and the attendants 
at the bathing-machines; and even the donkeys 
on the beach come in for a share of the general 
animadversion. Unhappily there is often truth 
in some of these invectives ; for the smallest bath- 
ing towns are by no means, as a rule, the cheap- 
est. In the large towns, where there is a good 
deal of society, and where the visitors get easily 
divided into sets, quiet people can live secluded 
without attracting notice; but in those small re- 
sorts where everybody knows everybody, unsocia- 
bility is a characteristic much resented. One per- 
son of authority and judiciously firm temper may, 
indeed, by his example give a tone of good man- 
ners and quiet living to a whole place; but in 
most cases where one tries to resist the 


restless spirits of the other visitors, he gets loathed: 


as akilljoy. A few scores of idle people grum- 
bling together every day get pervaded by a leaven 
of discontent which ends by fermenting. Then 
some jovial busybody, taking advantage of the 
general complaints about dullness, starts up to pro- 
pose festive schemes, which are assented to with 
gratitude by the persons who really do feel bored, 
and with resignation by the others who have not 
the moral courage to say “No.” A picnic is at- 
tempted, and proves a success; another follows, 
and is spoiled by the rain; then comes a ball. 
After a short brisk course of these merry-makings, 
which are pleasant enough for young ladies and 
bachelors, paterfamilias and his wife begin to 
reckon that they are paying rather more for their 
amusements than they would do at Dieppe or 
Brighton. A guinea here, a guinea there, one’s 
share in the expenses of picnics, char-d-bancs, 
ball-room refreshments, and the rest of it, make 
up pretty heavy taxes for a family budget, Be- 
sides, one must go to the theatre, and pay pretty 
stiffly for stalls or boxes. In large towns, families 
go to the theatre or not as they please; but in 
small towns, where an operetta troupe comes down 
to give just half a dozen performances and no 
more, the play-bill becomes the staple subject of 
conversation, and paterfamilias can not escape the 
obligation of taking his young people to the the- 
atre, where everybody else is going,’’ unless he 
will frankly plead that he is stingy—always a try- 
ing confession. To make matters worse, the 
prices of lodgings and necessaries are really quite 
as high in small towns as in large ones. You 
can get rooms as cheap at Dieppe as at Deauville 
if you care to look for them; and as to dinners, 
there is seldom in a small town the choice be- 
tween more than a couple of places at which to 
dine—both being anything but cheap hotels; 
whereas in large towns there are a multitude of 
establishments to select from. There must be 
nearly always dearness where there is no compe- 
tition ; and the rising small town which is as full 
of visitors as it can hold is, as a rule, far better 
suited to persons with long purses than to per- 
sons with short purses who, professing to like 
quiet, are really in quest of economy. vp 

quiet places are those which scarcely soar above 
the dignity of fishing villages, which have no ca- 


sinos, and which can not accommodate more than 


a score of visitors. But enterprising speculators 
have so prospected the different coasts with a view 
to finding hamlets which might be converted into 
havens of extravagance and festivity, that peace- 


_ful refuges of this sort have become too few to 


meet even such a small demand as exists for them. 


TWENTY YEARS A SUFFERER. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce: 

Dear Sir,—Twenty years ago I was ship- 
wrecked on the Atlantic Ocean, and the cold and 
exposure caused a large abscess to form on éach 
leg, which kept continually discharging. \ After 
spending hundreds of dollars, with no benefit, I 
was persuaded to try your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, and now, in less than three months after 
taking the first bottle, I am thankful to say I am 
completely cured, and for the first time in ten 
years can put my left heel to the ground. 


I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
Ryper, 
—[{Com.] 87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cavutron.—The National Di. says of 
Tonka Beans: “ They are usually covered with a 
crystalline efflorescence of coumarin. Given to 
dogs in the dose of from seven to ten grains, this 
substance produced great and even fatal depres- 
sion; and in man in the dose of from thirty to 
sixty grains it occasioned nausea, giddiness, de- 


‘pression, vomiting, and drowsiness.” Many of 


the spurious compounds purporting to be pure 
Extract of Vanilla are prepared principally from 
Tonka Beans. 


Housekeepers who study their interests will 


demand of their grocer strictly pure vanilla only, 
and refuse to accept of an adulterated compound, 
which may render the dealer a better profit. 
Burnett’: Extract of Vanilla is prepared from 
selected vanilla beans, and is warranted entirely 
free from Tonka or other deleterious substances. 


Tue latest and most valuable work on finance, 
and the profitable use of surplus funds by corpo- 
rations, capitalists, or those of lesser means, has 
just been issued by Messrs. IrHamar Dippy & Co., 
19 Broad Street, N. Y. Complimentary copies fur- 
nished those interested in finance or investments 
and to all others, on receipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. 


Tue uses to which Murray & Lanman’s Florida 
Water is put may, without exaggeration, be said to be 
universal. In refined and cultivated society it is rec- 
ogn as the most ge agreeable of per- 
a) vay the handkerchief, toilet, and the bath. 


he truly 


Tue Sea-Shore Cottage at Atlanticville, near 


‘Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests on 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Cream Tartar. 
jes of the world. 
No other makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
pees without fear of the ills resulting from hea 

food. &@~ Commend ty ana 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL’ BAKING POWDER CoO., New York. 
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F. A. HINRICHS 


Cc 
English Archery, Lawn Tennis, &c., 
NEW YORK. 


A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Men of Letters. 


BURKE. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


1l2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


*** The excellence of Mr. Morley’s Burke. * * * 
Mr. Morley’s knowledge of Burke was amply proved 
twelve years ago by his critical study of the great 
Irish politician, and the present picture iu little of 
the same figure is admirably done. * * * The suc- 
cessive works of the author are dealt with each in its 
turn with a mastery which contrasts very remarkably 
with the wordy vagueness of much contemporary 
criticism. * * * The literary merits of the book are 
what might be expected.—Ezaminer, London. 

Mr. Morley’s life of Burke will not be surpassed in 
value by any other volume of the series. * * * Per- 
haps the best criticism yet published on the life and 
character of Burke is contained in Mr. Morley’s com- 
pendious biography. His style is vigorous and pol- 
ished, and both his political and personal judgment, 
and his literary criticism are just, generous, subtle, 
and in a high degree in g.—Saturday Review, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Mortzy. The following volumes are 
now ready: 


BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suatrrpr. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuurcu. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By Witttam Brack. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hotrov. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Leste SterHeN. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


‘‘These short Books are addressed to the general — 
public with a view both to stirring and satisfying an 
interest in literature and its great topics in the minds 
of those who have to run as they read. An immense 
class is growing up, and must every year increase, 
whose education will have made them alive to the 
importance of the masters of our literature, and capa- 
ble of intelligent curiosity as to their performances. 
The series is intended to give the means of nourish- 
ing this curiosity to an extent that shall be copious 
enough to be profitable for knowledge and life, and 
yet be brief enough to serve those whose leisure is 
scanty.” | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ER Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. . 


A 
sy uly Ist. it is intended only for Working Girls, 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to 
i the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
¢ East 15th Street, between Broadway and Fifth 
ai] Avenue, between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 
a. 7 P.M. each day. Circulars sent on application, 
OYA 
ke ~ 
| 
ROKER’S BITTERS,” THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
¢ their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
f | as acordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
: tions similarly put up. For sale by druggists, 
liquor merchants, and L. FUNKE Jr., 
HN le Agent, 78 John 8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1029. 
oF 
| 
— 
\ 
| 
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Rogers gers’ Groups of 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD 
Enclose 10 ects. for IMustrated 
| JOHN ROGERS,’ 
23 Union Square, New Woeks. 
SOLID COIN 
SILVER WATCHES 


AT LESS THAN 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
American Made Cases, with our own best odie of 


ks in them—warranted. 13¢ oz. Huntin 
3.0 z., $9.25; 072., 4 0z., 00; 
5 oz., $14.00. ‘Wewills will send th only on 


roadway, N Y., 
Dealerg in Poole and Materials, 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


DREAM 


espeare’s most beautiful creation profusely il- 
‘in Brown's Shakespearian Almanac 
for 1880.—Now ready and sent free by mail to 
all who will a their address on a Postal Card to 
J. GIBSON BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 15 


1 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 
3. The Russians of 
4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood. senses ae 
5. My Heart's in the 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet.. 10 
7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick. . 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 15 
10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh........ 10 
11. Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke........... 
12, The People of Turkey... 15 
13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli. woes 15 


14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 - 


15. “Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
‘Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10 
The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
Among Aliens; By 3 Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill’d.. 15 
Guy Livingstone. “By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 
Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’arblay).. 15 


Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien..... 10 
Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid... 20 
The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
Sport and Work on the Nepau! Frontier....... 10 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
An Eye for an Eye.. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart...... 
Within Sound of the Sea... 
The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor.. sececco Ie 
Vixen. By M. E. Braddon............s.seee00 15 
Within the Precincts. By Mrs, Oliphant...... 15 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience.- By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
50. Quaker Cousins, By Agnes Macdonell...... -- 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
52. That Artful Vicar............ 
53. Under One Roof. By James Paya. jaboentonec 15 


54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brou — Home 
from the East. By Alex, Wm. Kiuglake... 10 


55. ** For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E.B. Hamley.... 15 


57. A History of Our Own a By Justin 
M‘Carthy. No. I 20 


meee 


58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred 15 
59. John Halifax, 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. of Such. By 


The Zulu’ and the "British Frontiers. “By 


- John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 


63 

64. The House of Lys, By W. G. 
Hamley....... 

65 

66 


. Henry Esmond. ‘By W. M. Thackeray. 15 


. The B ali of Charles Lever. 


By W. J. Fitzpat- 


67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 
68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James.............+. 15 
wl. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
72. Moy O’Brien. By “‘Melusine”............... 10 
73, Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan’s Kuife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t” Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
Slates, on receipt of the price. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE FOB LADIES, 


e 26th year will begin Wed PE ong ‘Oct. 1, 1879. 
hor Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. 
Frincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mase 


A Sateen WANTED for the sale of our ular 

Gabecrt tiod Books. Circulars sent on 

HARPER & BROTHERS, age 
Boox DEPARTMENT, 

N.Y. 


The Bachelor of the 
Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Ruseell....... 10 | 
Macleod ofPare. By William Black.......... 10 
The Mistletoe Bough... 15 
Rare Pale Margaret.. 
Love's Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 


j 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations Should feel teful.”—See Medical 
Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION. —Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
me Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“Consumption in En d 
nsumptio glan tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S: EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Agents for the Pnited States 
ohne ne only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 


Sold wholesale New rom & TILFORD, 
MERRALL, & 

CONDIT, McK KESSON K. ALL, 

THURBER & CO., and J: MILHAUS & SONS. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORIKS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUB- 
LIC. A History. By Joun Lornror Mor ey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Or- 
ange. 8 volumes, 8vo, Vellam Cloth with Paper 
Labels, Uncat Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. Sold 
only in Sets. pat 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETH- 
EL:LANDS: from the Death of William the Si- 
lent to the T'welve-Years’ Truce. With a full View 
of the English-Datch Struggle against Spain, and of 
the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
By Jounw Loruxor Mort.ey, LL.D., D.C.L. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo;Vellum Cloth with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00, Sold only 
in Sets, 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. Witha 
View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the 
“Thirty-Years’ War.” By Loturor Mor ey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $4 00. Sold only in Sets. (Nearly Ready.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


TRADE - MARKS, CAVEATS. 
MUNN & CO., 87 Park Row, New York, Proprie-- 
Thirty-four years’ 


tors of the SolENTIFIO AMERICAN, 
experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on 
Patents, with full directions and advice, sent free. 


ELIXIR 


magic 

i totheak 1 
CO.BoleAg’ ta, Paiesine, Lil, All others counterfeit, 


Be PAY toeell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: 


CATARRH, 


Asthma, Deafness, Nervous amiiehiel also, 
eee of the E ~ and all Affections of 
the Lungs and Air Passages cured 

by Dr. JUDGE’S Treatment. 
A Free Trial at our Parlors, Ladies’ Entrance 
Beach Street, opp. United States Hote 
From two well-known Clergymen. 

Dr. Judge—Dear Sir: I have found — Medicine a 
most effectual remedy. It has cured both myself and 
several of my clerical friends to whom I have 
Please find enclosed amount for last —.. 
| yours, Rrv. JOS. WISS 

allow you to make use of the a 


79 1-2 
tel. 


ven it. 
ost re- 

R. 
a as you 
Please. 

From Rev. C. D. Murray, of the Golden Rule. 

Dr. Judge—Dear Sir: I was troubled for some time 
past with an obstinate catarrh, which invaded m 
throat and lungs and caused a most trying cough. 
have used your Medicine with toa'l fect success, every 
trace of cough catarrh ha been removed by 
your truly wonderful treatment. 

Consultation by letter or in person free, Send for 
pamphlet with home testimonials. Patients at a dis- 
tance can be en by giving a description of case. 

Dr. J. DGE & CO., Physicians, 

Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


‘PRINTING PRESSES 


amend 
BEET, NEW YORE. 
Harper's European Guide-Book 
FOR 1879. 


By W. Pemsroxe Fertrince. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

Sa Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 

French 

Without a Master, German Without a 

Master, Italian Without a Master. By 

W. PEMBROKE Fetripee. Complete in one 

volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EHO rable. KN ITT 


ew in form and metho =R a 
tion. Knits s tockings, in woolen or cotton yarn, without 
: stitch of Sewing; narrows and widens perfectly; no 
weights; no ‘‘setting up’’ of work. note priee $25. 
Send for descriptive cireulars. Rel ents wanted, 
HOME KNITTER 6. ANTON, 0. 


1 ELEGANT New Style Chromo with 
10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Reep & Co., 


$5 to $20 tise. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adj 
-by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies’ ‘ditiee 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


VOLUME Xil. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot ome skirt, and 
Walking Skirt........ Go N 

CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night anes Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old).......... a 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwhist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron meal 
Bretelles—for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. 4 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9 


SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and ; 


Walking Skirt ........... .9 


-DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt...... 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking 
BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 


$ 


Short Walking Skirt...........- 11 


SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... ** 13 
CAMARGO Panier Over-skirt, 


and Short Round Skirt..........-s-eeeeeees 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over - and 
Demi-Trained Skirt..........+- 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred 
- REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... oe 17 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt........-.-- 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “* 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and and 


Demi-Trained Skirt...... 17 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Full- 


tion. Address 


| SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
~Basque, Festoohed Over-skirt, and Short 
JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
fant Back, and Short Round Skirt........... ** 20 


5! PANIER PRINCESSE DRESS.............:. 90 


COMBINATION HOUSE end STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... =. = 

MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ 


BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 

LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... “ 


30 

PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 
LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 
36 


** 24 


JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 
SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 15 years)......... . 


DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
to 15 years old)............- 

CURTAIN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. “ 

ENGLISH DRESS (for girl from 3 to9 years old). “ 

PRINCESSE DRESS and Sacque (for girl from 


9 to 15 years 
HUSSAR JACKET, Double Cartain Over-skirt, 
and Walking ee 


POMPADOUR PANIER POLONAISE and 


SURPLICE POLONAISE and Short Round 


CUIRASSIER BASQUE, Open Panier Over- 


skirt, and Short Rouud Skirt........ 38\ 


A complete list of all tiieterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. : 


Ready Friday, September 12th. 


IFARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 


ContTaAINs: 


ON THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. By Col. Gronar y 


ARING, Jr. 
. Intusreations.—At the Public Well: a Morning 
Scene in Venice.—Balcony Marketing.—Riva, from 
the Ponale Road.—Lemon Gardens, Toke Garda.— 
Limone, Lake Garda.—Tremosine, by Lake Garda. 
—San Giovanni, Bellaggio, on Lake Como.—Lecco. 
—A Street in Bellaggio.—Villa Serbelloni. 


PAINTED GLASS IN HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 
By Cuarves A. Cote. 

ILtusrraTtions.—Painted Glass, Twelfth Century, 
at Liege.—Painted Glass, Canterbury Cathedral.— 
Specimen from St. Denis.—Painted Glass, Stras- 
burg Cathedral.—Specimen from the Chapel du St. 
of Disk of antique Col- 

—Screen.—Fruit and Game: Dining- 
room Window in Society 
Library. 


THE CONNEMARA HILLS. By Miss J. L. Cuiorp. 
I.LustRatTIONs. — Pilgrims at the Holy Well.— 
Roundstone.—“‘ There, Ma’ am, is America.”—The 
little Cabin. —The Bathers.— The Dance. — Flani- 
gan’s Lunch, 


OF AMERICAN ART. — By 
G. W. Bensamin, 
mainte after paintings by Albert Bierstadt, 
Thomas Hill, Thomas Moran, Jervis. McEntee, 
— H. Wyant, Homer Martin, M. F. H. De 5a 
W. E. Norton, Arthur Quartley, T. W. Wood, F. B. 
Mayer, J. G. Brown, 8. J. Guy 
son, William Magrath, and A. ’F. Tait. 


A RAMBLE IN CENTRAL PARK. By Heten 8. 
UNANT. 

ILLusTEaTions.—A-Maying-in the Central Park. 
—A rustic Arbor.—Kiding the Donkey.—Eques- 
trians.—A Flirtation.—Island. in the Lake.—The 
Cave.—Feeding the Swaus.—Goat Carriage.—Chil- 
dren and Lambs.—A hot Day.—King of the In- 
closure.—Gardening in Central Park. 


THE TWO BURDENS. A Porm. Puruip Bounce 
MARSTON, 
With Two Iliustrations. 


THROUGH TEXAS. By Franx H. Taytor. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘d like to go Quail- 
baggin’.”—Bagged.— —Galveston Bar and 
Roadetead. ‘aan —Cotton -Wagons, 
Elm Street, Dallas.—Cow-Boys.—Court-House, Fort 
Worth.—Yuma Stage leaving Fort. Worth. —Group 
of Texan Hunters.—Colorado River, from Mount 
Burnell.—View on the Comal River.—-Street Scene 
in San Antonio.—A Stampede.—Buffalo-Hunters’ 
Camp.—‘'Gwine Home to Georgy.”—Cotton Com- 
press. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
ILLIAM BLAOK: 

Cuapter VIII. Plots and Counterplots.—-Cuarter 
IX. A wild Studio.—Cuaprer ** Dunvegan! 
—oh! Dunvegan 

Int.usTRATIONS. — Head-Piece. — ‘‘The Easel is 

handed out to him, and finally Mary Avon herself.” 


THE STATE OF THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. By 
- Dr. T. M. Coan, 


BELLE’S DIARY. By Many N. Presoort, 


MRS. JARDINE. A Novrt, 
M. Cratx. 


ILLusrrRaTions. — Head-Piece. — ‘‘ Day after Day 


Roderick and Silence stood together at their Gate. 
—‘*The young Folks were left almost entirely to 
themselves.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE LIFE OF MR. BAL- 
INGALL. By Suerwoov Bonner. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nove By R. D. Buaoxmone. 
Cuarpter X. Robin. Lyth.—Cuapree XI. Dr. Up- 
andown.—Cuapter XII. In a Lane, not aloue.— 
Cuaprer XIII. Grambling aud growling. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. - 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year....... Fe $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 400 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00. 
Any TWO, One 
-20 00 


SIX subscriptions, one YOAT. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


, Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech-Loaders, 

Rifles, < Revolvers. 

at greatly rediiced price. 

Send stamp for our New 
lilustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


MORE AGENTS WANTED 


Through the Dark Continent 


BY - 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, | New York. 
$6 


A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuert & Co., Portland, Me. 


| § 72 A Week. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 


Outfit free. Address Tave & Cen, Augusta, Me, 


Jordsworth 


“By Dinan 


5 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


20, 1879 


ahi 


‘ 


“Getting even” with ev verybody. 


VERMILYE & C0, 


mediate d 


tal 


arket ag of commission, an 


BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 and 18 Nassan St., N. V., 


wy and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 
Il securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
All issues of Government Bonds bought and sold at 


on hand for 


PECIAL arr NTION GIVEN to EXCHANGES 
BONDS IN 


oO 
OF BANKS. 


IN WASHINGTON FOR ACCOUNT 


TUBAL CAIN. 


é WA NTED.— Agents for the finest Masonic En- 


graving ever published in this country. Engraved on 
steel in the highest style of the art. None but thor- 
oughly posted oe) eS will give their entire time 
to the work. For descriptive circulars 
apply to the publis ~ 


BRADLEY & Co., 
66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, 
4 Auburndale, near Boston, Mass. Special care of 


health of growing girls, practical Gy te for woman's 
life. Send for Catalogue. C.C. BR N, Principal. 


S 


come irregular, use 


LTZER 


Pain is a blessing. It locates disease. Whenever the bowels be- 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


it will save much pain and danger. Nature sometimes is so outraged by the 
burden she is made to carry, through the heedlessness of her children, that 
' she openly rebels, and punishes fearfully. Don’t neglect the proper treatment 
when the symptoms first appear. Resort to the aperieft, and al well ney: 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FISHHRMEN'! 
"WINES AND NETTING, 


M. E. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


for Price-List, naming your County and 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MA GAZINE, One Year....... 00 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 

ve THREE publications, one yeur...... vip 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs farnished on application. 


The Voiumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 

e Magaziw with the Numbers for June and De- 
peer of each year,. 


r of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 


cies will be commenced with the Num- 


f order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
ise directs. 


Address 


Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
oney Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Mae@azuirr, each volame con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be farnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 2% in Half Calf, sent 


by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weex.y or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 


$7 00 each, 


freight (if ndt exceeding one dollar a vol- 


ume) paid by the Publishers. 


There ar 


€ 58 volumes of the Magazinzg, 22 volumes 


ofthe Weexvy,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The exteut and character of the circulation of Har- 


pee’s Wexk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 


mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weex ty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


FLORILINE—FOR THE. TEETH & BREATH, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world ; thorough! y 
cleanses decayed teeth from all parasites or living ‘‘an 
malcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a de- 
lightfal fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Flori- 
line removes instantly all odors arising from a pe} 
stomach or tobacco smoke; being partly en of 
honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and nome it 
~ perfectly harmless and delicious as cream. — 
Henry C. London, England.—Sold by 
- throughont the United States, at 50 cts. per. Pot e. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 


“If your hair is turning gray or white, or ae off, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will posi vely re- 
store, in every case, gray or white hair to its original 
color, without leaving the disagreeable smell of most 
“‘restorers.” It makes the hair charmingly beautifal, as 
well as poomnsting the growth of the hair on bald spots, . 
where the glands are nut decayed. Ask your _Druggist 
for ** The Mexican Hair Renewer,” pre luses y Henry 
C. Gaus.up, London, England, Price bottle. 


MABIE, % BARD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GOLD PENS, 


HOLDERS, CASES, ete: 
way, New York. 
Send for Price-List 
Our Goods are for sale by First Class Desicrs' inthe U.S, 


NOT ON THORSDAY. 


“T can’t go with you on Thursday, it’s my day 
for the chills,” a gentleman said to his friend 
whilé standing in front of the Times office the 
other day. If he had stepped into the first 
drug store he came to, and bought a 25-cent 
box of Thermaline, he would have been able to 
make an appointment for that or any other day. 
Chills cannot stand before Thermaline, the only 
25-cent Ague remedy in the world. — Kansas’ 
City Times. 


CONGRESS WATER, 


Pronounced by Physicians and Connoisseurs to “J the 
Purest Mineral Water Known. Nothing 


sald’ by Acid, or Crude to irritate the Mucous Membrane, 
all leading Druggists, Grocers, Hotels. 


MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS 


And Cigarettes, 
A Sure Remedy for Cataggu, 
Cony in the Heap, AsTuMa, 
all Disxasxs of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


The Pal Circulation 


ADVERTISERS—TRY IT! 


‘ET Sent by snail, 


ASGESTSS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boller Coverings, 
Steam Packin , ‘Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
n DescRipTive Paice List 


ORGANS. 


Magnificent New Piano Upright Parlor Organs. 3 
Set Golden Walia Reeds; 5 Octaves; 12 Stops; 
2 Knee Swells. Walnut Case, warranted 6 years, § Stool 
and Book, only $78. New 7-Octave Pianos, 
with Piano Dovel, Stool, and Book, only $143 75. 
“The most successful Business House on Karth. 
Illustrated New A Autumn Number) sent free. 
Address DANIE BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


HIGHFIELD'S 


CELEBRATED 


London Archery. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Sole Agents for 
America, _ 
Our new Seaside 
Journal, with complete 
price-list of Archery and 


Lawn Tennis, mailed on 
application. Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers and Importers, _ 
124 & 126 Nassau St., N. W. 


Alternoons with (Ne. roots. | 


C.D. ‘DESHLER. 


Post Svo,/ Cloth, $1 75. 


This entertaining volume introduces the reader to 
the more distinguished poets as they exhibited their 
talent in the composition of sonnets, of which nu- 
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LESSING’S PICTURES OF HUSS,: 


_ Frreprich Lesstna, to whom the world 
'8 indebted for the original of the above engrav- 
8, 18 an artist who, if he has not founded a 
a has at least done much toward enlarging 
the frontiers of one. It has been said that the 
school of Diisseldorf, when he entered it, was nar- 
te and exclusive and essentially Romish; when 
yt a it, it had become, in the best sense of the 
be » Catholic. Lesstna’s father was the brother 
great GorrHotp Epmram Lessinea, and an 
ig of the Prussian government. When his 
‘es Per: about twelve years of age, he placed him 
a a gymnasium of Breslau to study the natu- 
Such was the boy’s backwardness 
a py ordinary academical gtudies, that at the 
of two years his teachers advised his father 


¢ 


LY. 


i 


| 


i 


te allow him to follow his predilection for art, 
and become a painter. He was accordingly sent 
to the architectural school at Berlin to fit himself 
for an architect ; but the instructions of Profess- 
ors Réget and DAutrne aroused in him an invin- 
cible love for painting, and the production of a 
picture called “‘Chureh-Yard with Grave-Stones 
and Ruins” fixed his profession irrevocably. 
This work produced a strong impression, and 
for a year or two the artist devoted himself to 
landscape; but coming under the influence of 
Scuapow, he established ‘himself in Diisseldorf, 
and studied historical painting with an enthusi- 
asm and success which soon caused him to be 
considered the most promising pupil of the new 
German school of which that master was an ex- 
emplar. Within a few years he produced a num- 


ber of spirited works, Subsequent to 1832 LEs- 


‘SING entered upon a new style of treatment, sub- 


stituting for the severe spirit in which his previous 
works had been conceived an earnest realism and 
an affluence of fancy which severed him com- 
pletely from .the school of Scuapow, Vert, and 
their co-religionists: To landacape painting he 
also gave renewed attention, and some of his 
most imaginative works in this department of art 
are referred to this period of his life. His first 
important historical picture in the new style was 
“The Tyrant Ezzelino in Captivity refusing the 
Exhortation of the Monks.” This was exhibited 
in 1838, and was followed by “Huss before the 
Council of Constance,” “The Seizure of Pope 
Paschal II.,” “The Martyrdom of Huss,” and 
many others, under the influence of which the 
school of Diisseldorf has divested itself of the 
strictly Roman Catholic spirit by which it was 
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“THE MARTYRDOM OF HUSS.”—From tue. Parntine py C. F. Lessina. 
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previously characterized, and has adopted a bold- 
er and more dramatic manner, and a greater free- 


_ dom in the choice of subjects. | 
Mr. ATKINSON, in an article contributed to the 


Art Journal, says of the artist: “ Lessine lived 
and labored in a spirit of revolt. Born at Wiir- 
temberg in the year 1808, he became at the age 
of nineteen a student in the Academy of Diissel- 
dorf, then under the direction of Scuapow. The 
school of Diisseldorf, as organized by CorNELIts, 
and disciplined by Scuapow, was in those days, 
if not precisely: priest-ridden, at any rate given 
over to sacerdotal and monastic art. Its dis- 
ciples walked obediently in the steps of the old 
masters, and the pictures which issued forth 
from its studios were expressly after prescriptive 
medieval types. In the previous papers of the 
present series I have confessed to sympathies in. 
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clining toward the high art which has thus been 
educed out of the master-works of the Middle 
Ages. Yet it were absurd to suppose that the 
creative powers of the mind can be forever cir- 
cumscribed by ‘narrow precedents set in ages of 
darkness and superstition, that the freedom of 
genius shall for all time be fettered by a Church 
against which some of the best intellects have 
rebelled, or that artists on whom the light of 
science and the liberty wrested by bold Biblical 
criticism have descended shall be manacled in 
fetters which were grievous even to those who be- 
lieved that in servitude they did God service.” 

It was at this crisis, when things modern were 
ready for revolt against things medieval, that 
LESSING rose into: power. Endowed with talents 
which could scarcely fail under any circumstances 
to win prominent position, possessed of energy 
and courage that promised to crown warfare in 
victory, he entered on a strife which had for its 
end the enfranchisement of the arts. Opposition, 
of course, met him at the outset; it was not to 
be expected that the party in power would sur- 
render without a struggle. The charges usually 
made in such cases were almost, as a matter of rou- 
tine, directed against Lessine and his coadjutors. 
It was easy to say that these men were infidels, 
that they were bound under a socialistic pact. 
The answer to such imputation is fortunately 
ready: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The pictures Lessinc has bestowed upon the 
world are not the works of an irreligious scoffer ; 
they are not indited in the spirit of levity; they 
do not set at naught things honorable and of good 
report. Such compositions as “‘ Huss Preaching,” 
“Huss before the Council of Constance,” and 
‘The Martyrdom of Huss,” whatever umbrage 
they may give to certain powers that be, are be- 
yond doubt of a purpose solemn, earnest, and 
sincere. Such works, indeed, when rightly con- 
sidered, can scarcely be received as less religious 
than the paintings’of Madonnas and saints which 
too often have usurped, to the prejudice of pic- 
tures equally worthy, the privileged name of 
“Christian Art.” 

Certainly Lesstnc could have chosen no better 
subjects whereby to express the most magnificent 
triumphs of Christian faith and endurance than 
those furnished by events in the life of the great 
Bohemian reformer. The death of Jonn Hvss, 
as described by GiLLETr and other biographers 
and historians, was a scene the elevation and 
sublimity of which has rarely been surpassed on 
earth. The ceremony of degradation which pre- 
ceded it is described as follows by an eye-witness. 
Huss was commanded to put on the sacerdotal 
dress, which lay on a table near by. This he 
did, merely ohserving, as he put on the surplice, 
* Jesus was also arrayed in white vestments, and 
sent to Herop, who.set him at naught.” When 
Hvss was completely attired, seven bishops, who 
had been appointed for this special, purpose, once 
more admonished him to save his life by chan- 
ging his opinions. Huss answered them in the 
same touching manner in which he had formerly 
replied to Catv and the Bishop of Ostia. Then 
there arose a universal cry: “‘ Come down, thou 
obstinate heretic! come down!” He came down, 
when they immediately snatched the chalice from 
his hand, exclaiming: “‘ Thou cursed Judas, who 
hast rejected all offers of peace, and hast taken 
counsel: from the Jews, shame to thee! Behold! 


- we herewith take from thee the cup of salvation 


and of redemption:’ Hvss then replied: “I 
trust that God not only will not deprive me of it, 
but that He will suffer me to drink of it this very 
day in the company of Jesus.” The seven then 
-_preceeded to strip him of his clerical ornaments 
one by one, accompanying the removal of each ar- 
ticle by a special curse. When they were about 
to violate the priestly tonsure, a difference of 


_ opinion arose among the bishops, some requiring 


tan.” 


“ Arch-heretic” written. 


the scissors, others the razor, to be used. Hvss 
then turned to the Emperor, who was hereby 
awakened from a torpor, and said, ‘‘ My torment- 
ors can not agree, it seems, on the method of tor- 
menting me.”’. At length, however,-the scissors 
were determined on, and his tormentors having 
cut his hair in the form of a cross, said, ‘“‘ Now is 
he degraded from the sacred and honorable office 


. of a priest,and from henceforth delivered to the 


secular powers to receive due punishment at their 
hands.” A pointed paper cap was then exhibited 
on which three devils were painted, and ‘the word 
This cap Huss suffered 
them to place on his head, merely saying, “The 
crown of thorns was heavier and more painful to 
Jesus.” The scene was concluded by his perse- 
cutors exclaiming, “ We commit thy soul to Sa- 
* And I to the Lord,” replied Huss. 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies the Em- 
peror delivered the prisoner from the hands of 
the priests into those of the Duke of Bavaria, by 
whom Huss was immediately led to the place of 
execution, previous to which, however, he was 
compelled to witness the burning of his own books 
in the church-yard. Huss stood still, smiling at 
the folly of imagining that the destruction of mere 
inanimate books would necessarily involve that of 
the doctrine written therein. According to the 
written testimony even of his enemies, he possess- 
ed to the last moment of his life an astonishing 
dauntlessness of spirit, giving friendly salutations 
to all around him, and assuring his attendants 
and spectators that, although a sacrifice to injus- 
tice and hatred, he yet willingly laid \down his 
life for the truth. When arrived at an island 
in the Rhine, where there had assembled a large 
number of guards—eight hundred soldiers from 
the Palatinate, and more than one thousand of 
the militia of Constance—he knelt down and 
said, “‘ Lord, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard 
me. In Thee do I put my trust. O my rock 
and my fortress, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” The by-standers immediately gave ut- 
terance|to a sudden feeling of sympathy, ex- 
claiming, ‘This man is a Christian. He ought 
to have a confessor.” This impulse was, how- 


‘ever, 800n repressed by the chaplain of St. Ste- 


phen, who, loitering on horseback amid the crowd, 
appeased the people by Good people, 
the Church can not absolve heretics.” The pa- 
per cap then falling from the head of the prisoner 
while praying, his tormentors rudely covered his 
face with it, saying, with a sneer, “It is meet 
that the devil and his servants should not be 
separated.” Huss, however, besought his three 
jailers, near whom he accidentally found himself, 
to remove it. | 

This request was granted, and Huss thanked 
them for their act of humanity, in which, he said, 
they had shown themselves more like brothers 


against the stake, and the different parts of 
body were bound with six wet cords, besides 
which his neck and feet were fastened with an 
iron chain. A member of the council then pres- 
ent having remarked that the martyr was placed 
facing the east, he was, at the command of this 
person, turned toward the west, wood and straw 
being afterward piled round the stake up to the 
knees of the victim. An old peasant, thinking 
to propitiate Heaven, hastily brought wood, which 
he called “ heretic’s food.”” But Huss, on seeing 
this, was moved with pity for the man, and ex- 
claimed, ““O holy innocence!” The Duke of 
Bavaria then riding up to the stake in company 
with a marshal, and warning Huss not to leave 
the world without abjuring his errors, the reform- 
er exclaimed, in a clear voice : “‘ What errors must 
Iabjure? Ihave ever taught according to God’s 
word, and will still hold fast the truth which this 
very hour I shall seal with my death.” Aston- 
ished at a firmness of which he had no concep- 
tion, the duke clasped his hands over his head, 
and with his companion hastily fled away from 
the scene. The pile, which was set on fire at a 
given signal, was soon in flames, and the martyr 
no sooner beheld the blaze than he began to sing 
the first verse of an old hymn. Aftex the words, 
“ And take me to Thyself, to live with Thee for- 
ever,” his voice was stifled by the smoke. Fora 
few moments his lips still continued to move as 
if in prayer. His head then sunk upon his shoul- 
ders, and his pure spirit soared from the ashes 
of the martyr to the gate of heaven, leaving his 
fame to be forever still honored and cherished 
upon earth. 


THE SUNKEN ROCK. 
A TALE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By GEORGE CUPPLES, 
‘AUTHOR OF Tue Green Hanp.” 


than jailers. He was then placed with his Phd 


I.—(Continued.) 

Tue bells struck to mark half past seven ; the 
whole crew were next minute crowding up and 
shuffling together in awkwardly ordered masses 
along both gangways: a double column of clean 
white trousers, blue jackets, and bearded faces, 
with the ship’s name repeated brightly in front 
of every black-ribboned tarpaulin, while the cross- 
belted marines drew across before the quarter- 
deck. In five minutes more the tall, strong form 
of the captain emerged from the hatchway, the 
drums tapped and rolled, the arms of the ma- 


rines clashed as they were presented, every sail- - 


or’s hat was off, and the commander stood run- 
ning his quick, bold eye forward along the crew, 
aloft to the ship’s lofty spars and canvas, out to 
the blue waters and their horizon, then over the 
throng of men again. 

“Pipe down, Mr. Sleighton,”’ said he, “and let 
the men get breakfast over this morning as quick- 
ly as possible ;” upon which he turned and walk- 
ed back to the capstan. 

The broad white awnings had been spread above 
the frigate’s quarter-deck, and a knot or two of 
her various officers about {Tie taffrail and the lar- 
board or subordinate side seemed disposed to 
lounge a little till eight o’clock, but a hint from 
their commander’s manner was sufficient to send 
all below to their respective breakfast-places, ex- 
cept a small party composed of the first, second, 
and third lieutenants, who stood on the opposite 
side of the capstan, waiting deferentially for or- 
ders, while the stout; gray-headed old sailing- 
master, with some rolled-up charts under his 
arm, remained close by. The decks were quiet, 
and otherwise deserted, save by tne man at the 
wheel, a veteran quartermaster near him, a sin- 
gle sailor at the distant bows, and the two look- 
out men far aloft; the ship still forging slowly 
ahead through the water, and little else audible 
but the sound of its light surges plashiuz before 
the keel, melting liquidly away from it, and run- 
ning back along her outer timbers, with the gen- 
tly sweeping rustle of the festooned courses about 
the two lower-mast heads. Captain Grove also 
held a paper in his hand, which he began to un- 
fold as he leaned his elbows on the capstan, sign- 
ing to the group of officers to close in, where the 
broad round surface of that nautical machine, 
like a miniature of the larger natural circumfer- 
ence beyond, extended its brass-rimmed area with- 
in the circle. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, pleasantly, though 
with all the easy superiority of authoritative po- 
sition, “‘I have a matter before us here which 
you will join me in managing—for in fact the 
sooner we get done with it the better, and the 
earlier we go home. The truth is, gentlemen, 
privately speaking’—and he slightly lowered his 
voice to a somewhat confidential tone, with » 
smiling nod—“ why, I think the whole affair in 
itself—_ Ah! no matter—at any rate, settled it 
must be, though we should box about here till 
doomsday, like the Flying Dutchman. Now we 
have a long day before us, gentlemen ; fine weath- 
er, just the sort required, and— Why, I think, if 
we set about it, all hands, with a will, and in a 
seaman-like manner, we may put it at rest by to- 
morrow at farthest, one way or other. The thing 
is this: there is some report, or rumor, or what- 
ever you like to call it, of a rock, or a shoal, or a 


bank, or something of the kind, not laid down in 
the charts, and the Admiralty, of course, want to 
know the truth of-it. Now what we’ve got to 
do is just to find out whether there is such a 
thing or not; and if sop where it is: in one sense 
a sort of compliment, no doubt, to the Thetis, in 
another, perhaps rather more fit for some ten- 

brig or other, that can’t do better; but the 
act is, I always like to do what’s expected of 


me, and do it I will. The affair, in short, is what- 


any seaman can do—it only needs a little care; 
so let’s all be active, gentlemen, look sharp, and 
what we don’t like let’s finish as quick as possi- 
ble, and ship-shape to boot. I'll read you what 
mainly concerns the point in hand.’ Where- 
upon the commander proceeded to read aloud 
part of his dispatch from the secretary of the 
Naval Board, his usual distinct, manly notes in- 
voluntarily falling to a sort of drawling rote as 
he went on. “‘To Post-Captain James Grove, 
of his Majesty’s frigate Thetis, their lordships of 
the Honorable the Board of Admiralty’—and so 
on—‘ desiring you to search out and thoroughly 
investigate,’ et cetera. Ah! ‘Extract from ship’s 
log of the trading brig Jane Ann, of Greenock, 
Alexander Macnellan, vy 

er, mate, during voyage home from orn. 
Wey did the man take round by Sardinia, 1 won- 
der ?” 3 

“ Probably to avoid the French privateers, Sir,” 
suggested the first lieutenant. 

“Ah, I dare say, Sleighton,” continued the 
captain. “Why didn’t he wait for convoy, then ? 
But these Scotchmen must always be taking ad- 
vantage, and poking their long noses where they 
oughtn’t; yet they’re too cautious to do more, as 
you'll see here: ‘ April the 26th, 1813.—Off the 
island of Sardinia, out of sight of land—weather 
looked dirty to windward. In first dog-watch 


- stood in till made Cape Carboneray, about three 


leagues on the starboard bow, when gave’ the 
land a offing agen by night-fall. 27¢h.— 
Out of sight of land. Took the sun, to shape a 
course round, and made the latitude 38 degrees 
50 minutes ;* longitude, by reckoning, about 10} 
degrees, as nereas maybe. At 4 bells afternoon 
watch came on strong gale from northeast and 
by east—Which refed tops’ls, and put the brig 
before it, being like to turn out a heavy gale at 
north. About three-quarters of an hour there- 


after saw breakers right under our lee bow, and | 


went about in good time. Being not come on to 


blow hard yet, and reesonabli clear to leeward, 


saw the breakers plain about 1 mile and a 4 off. 
Calqulated too have run near nine notts and a 4 
sinse we took the sun and rekoned longitude. 
Signed, Thomas Roger, mate; and Alexander Mac- 
nellan, master.’ Now,” said Captain Grove, “ all 
this is pretty particular, certainl§.”’ 

“‘He seems rather a correct person, the mate, 
Sir,” observed the first lieutenant. 

“ Correct, my good Sir,” rejoined the captain, 
smiling; “‘ why, yes, if you don*t.suppose most of 
this correctness hatched up to excuse their cursed 
laziness, or caution, or whatever it might be, in not 
going about again to see closer; for you'll notice, 
by their own confession, the gale hadn’t come on 
yet, and they might have sent out a boat, if they 
had one to swim. Quite an extraordinary cor- 
rectness, indeed, for Mediterranean merchantmen, 
unless they wished to give their owners a notion 
of their merits, or their friends a yarn about the 
dangers of the seas—which the good folks send 
forthwith to the Admiralty, forsooth! Why, ei- 


ther it might bave been the first of the gale 
eaking+4 e mist, or, for ought I see, instead 
of Cape Carbonara, they might have made Cape 


Teulada, on the other side, and afterward one of 
those reefs about the islands there.” Here the 
sailing-master unrolled a chart on the capstan 
drum-head, and pointed them out, with a respect- 
ful nod of assent. ‘‘ But tne truth is,” continued 
the commander, “ the matter becomes just as im- 
portant whether or not; for unless such a thing 
is shown not to exist, why, with the best charts 
made, people won’t be able to sleep in their ham- 
mocks at night ; and we need to have a few of these 
tafes regularly exposed. At any rate, we have 
our orders to execute; so, Mr. Jones, be so good 
as show exactly, if you please, where you have 
the ship’s place pricked off on the chart.” 

“Here it is, Sir,” said the master, putting his 
horny forefinger on the spot, and peering closely 
into it. 

“What latitude and longitude do you make it, 
then ?” inquired Captain Grove, looking at the 
mark. 

“Well, Sir,” replied the old seaman, “as near 
as I can say since last noon, about thirty-eight 
forty north, by ten and three-quarters east, ac- 
cording to what we found her longitude last mid- 
watch, Sir.” 

“ Rather more nearly ten and a half, I think, 
Mr. Jones.” remarked the first lieutenant. 

“T reckon her to’ve made that much easting 
since we shortened sail, Mr: Sleighton, Sir,” re- 
joined the master. 

“Well, well,” said the captain, “ Mr. Jones is 
more likely to be right, as he keeps the log, Mr. 
Sleighton. Then here’s Cape Carbonara, Mr. 
Jones, exactly northwest of us.” 

“Nigh fifty miles off. Sir, Cape Carbonnyraw 


‘may be,” returned Mr. Jones; “ but you'll make 


it out half that distance off from the mast-heads, 
Sir, in this here clear sort of a climate.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said his superior; 
“then ¢hat’s our first landmark. ’Twill take us 
almost three full hours to get over as much 
ground close-hauled, under all the canvas we can 
set, and fast as the Zhetis is: however, the more 
time for looking out. By noon at farthest we 
shall. be up with it, after which we shall prob- 
ably have a slant of wind off shore, and can brace 
round again so as to make a sort of sharp angle 


* In the Mediterranean latitude is, of course, always 
north, and the Greenwich meridian almost everywhere 
to westward. The theory and instruments of na 
tion are here also generally less important than ex- 
perimental pilotage. ; 


on our late track. In which case, gentlemen, we 
can finish with a cut through it, like slicing 
through a wisp of hay for a needle! Mr. Sleigh- 
ton, be so good as see the yards braced up sharp 
at once, Sir, if you please.” | 

“Certainly, Sir,” answered the young officer 
turning, though hesitating for a moment. 
“Might I be allowed to make one suggestion 
Sir 9” said he. 

“Why, you see, Mr. Sleighton,” said Captain 
Grove, smiling rather coldly, “ the whole matter 
is so simple, so much of a clear coil to any sea- 
man, that— Why, Sir, in short, I mean to take 
the management to myself, and—leave nfy officers 
to handle the ship—the more cleverly the better 
of course.” 

The first lieutenant turned on his heel, follow- 
ed by his companions, and next moment the ne- 
cessary orders were being given; the ship came 
gradually nearer to the wind as her heavy yards 
swung round, the corifined sheets of canvas aloft 
fell spreading to the breeze, and she was soon 
rushing swiftly through the water at more than 
double her previous rate. 

‘‘ By-the-way, Mr. Jones,” resumed Captain 
Grove to the old master, “did you ever see or 
hear of anything of the kind hereabouts ?” 

“Well, Captain Grove, Sir,” replied he, rub- 
bing his chin thoughtfully with one hand, “ for 
my part I can’t say I ever did, Sir; and one time 
with another, man and boy, Sir, I’ve sailed in this 
here Mediterranean a good dozen and a half year. 
I make bold to say I know this same channel 
we’re in, Sir, as well as most; but you'll be kind 
enough to observe, Captain Grove, that it weren’t 
common for craft to keep so far into the land, in 
my day atany rate. And, after all, Sir, I’d never 
take upon me to go against what a man sees, so 
he do see it, Seeing it’s always hard for to prove 
a thing’s vot, Sir, whatever you may have seen 
yourself, you know, Sir.” ; 

“Unless you show that it isn’t where he said 
it was, Jones,” said the captain, familiarly, to the 
old seaman; “that you’ll allow, eh ?” 

“Ay, ay, Sir,” responded the master, with a 
cautious style of agreement; “of course, Sir, 
that’s the matter, I don’t deny.” 

“Now, Mr. Sleighton,” said Captain Grove to 
his first lieutenant, when the latter had come on 
deck again from dispatching his breakfast, “ you 


will hold straight on this course, clapping on ev-. 


erything you can, till you make out the land from 
aloft, and no longer. That being the chief point 
at present, I shall leave it to you; however, send 
a couple of leadsmen into the chains, and keep 
them heaving. See that there is a bright look- 
out aloft too, Sir, if you please.” 

The frigate accordingly, under a pyramid-like 
cloud of white sail, continued to rise buoyantly 
over the bright blue surges that leaped and spar- 
kled as she cleft sharply through them, while the 
shower of snowy spray scattered back upon her 
was at times prismed by the radiance into frag 
ments of rainbows. The breeze seemed to fresh- 
en from southwest, driving softly away up into 
the deep blue.ample hollow of heaven overhead, 
the shape of one long gauzy vapor, which the an- 
cients might have fancied as Aurora rising from 
the pursuit of the fervent sun: it was absorbed 
in the approach of noon, andthe central concave 
of the pure Italian sky above grew more lucidly 
transparent in its profundity, till it had all the 
tint of intense violet. The men high on the frig- 
ate’s top-gallant cross-trees, meanwhile, were re- 
peatedly hailed to keep on the watch, both to- 
ward horizon and sea: from every point of the 
ship looked out some curious eye, accustomed to 
scan the confusing and transient objects present- 
ed by water in motion; while in truth the minds 
of her crew naturally persisted in blending with 
the immediate purpose of their proceedings some- 
what of the treasure-finding ideas recently set 
before them, and which in no small degree en- 
hanced their attention. The shadow of hull and 
canvas, too, was as yet thrown long to westward 
of the vessel, substituting there a light green tinge 
for that bright blue which the waves of the Med- 
iterranean, unlike the deeper ocean indigo, wear 
only in view of the sky and sunlight; and lest 
some hidden danger or actual change of color 
might be thus passed by under a veil, the leads- 
men leaning out of her chains cast their hand- 
leads at short intervals far forward toward the 
bows; the sharp plunge of the weights, settling 
till they dipped right below the seamen’s feet, 
the knotted line vibrating to its full stretch 
through their hardy fingers, was followed only 
now and then by the long-drawn cry-of “No 
grou—nd!”’ The transient shade left the waters 
blue as ever astern, and still their broad expanse 
offered nothing more unusual than the foam- 
tipped crest of a larger surge, or some sea-bird’s 
wing glancing along the gentle hollows at a dis- 
tance. 

Noon was not far off, and the breeze began to 
fall away in capricious puffs and sighs, letting 
the ruffled surface pass into smoother ripples 
that reflected the blaze of light from above, when, 
although from the frigate’s decks the clear sap- 
phire-like outline of the horizon was alone visi- 
ble, the sudden hail of ‘“‘ Land—O!” came falling 
hoarsely down from more than one point high 
amongst her towering spread of canvas. 

“Hallo!” shouted the shrill voice of the first 
lieutenant; “‘ where-away ?” 

“Right ahead, Sir,” was the reply ; and the old 
master, spy-glass in hand, slowly ascended the 
rigging to verify his expectations. 

“Quite right, Sir,” said he to the commander, 
who awaited him on his descent ; “it’s Cape Car- 
bonnyraw to a certainty.” 

“Then, Mr. Sleighton,” said the captain, “ you 
may go about at once: we are pretty near where 
the Scotchman must have been, according to his 
own account, before he stood out to sea the sec- 
ond time, and shall just try, after that, to be as 
like going before a northeaster as we can with 
westerly winds.” 


Such as the breeze was, it was shifting toward 
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-west wind, or zephyr, by the time the Thetis had 
nar 4 so that she now edged off gradually from 
her former track, her recent watchfulness being, 
if possible, redoubled, with the addition of slight 
changes occasionally in her course, which placed 
a wider reach of surface under immediate exam- 
‘nation. The sun’s altitude as it reached the 
meridian was now taken, and the calculations 
from it agreed accurately enough with the reck- 
onings of the master. The charts indicating the 
depth ot water hereabouts and the nature of the 
bottom, the ship was accordingly hove to, sound- 
ings taken with the deep-sea lead, and found to 
-pbe such as stated by the authority, while at the 
distance of a mile or two southwest a shoal or 
bank was mentioned where the water shallowed 
considerably, passing from hard rock to gray sand 
and shells. Here too the usual process confirm- 
ed the correctness of the topography, even to the 
minutest circumstance, as the hollow at the end 
of the lead, filled with white lard, brought up its 
sample of the gray sand and shells which were 
so precisely specified. Having thus much at least 
found the valuable guidance of the charts in all 
saat so far as his own convictions went, to mis- 
trust them in aught else. The Thetis, neverthe- 
less, still made way in the direction of her new 
course, till the light air which had more and more 
unsteadily played around her at length deserted 
the highest of her sails, and she. lay finally be- 
calmed on the hot expanse, where the glittering 
Mediterranean scarcely undulated beneath a flood 
of light. Even then, however, the activity of her 
commander’s investigation was far from being 
intermitted. No sooner had the ship’s company 
dined than several boats were sent off toward as 
many different points, with orders to pull about 
and notice the slightest peculiarity of the surface 
within view—a piece of service on which the 
midshipmen and sailors entered with all the glee 
excited by variety in nautical routine. 

The afternoon was far advanced toward even- 
ing, and the blue ethereal glow of the sky already 
began to extend its span above the idle canvas 
of the frigate from eastward to the intenser west, 
as if it let down the sun with all his glories from 
its embrace, and ampler room went silently up in 
it: colors and streaks of cloud gathered low over 
against the frigate’s starboard bow in the trans- 
parent distance, when the land-wind came steal- 
ing from northwest, imparting a faint tint of em- 
erald to the blue of the waters as it ruffled them, 
and she was soon gliding off again with her head 
turned away from it. The breeze had by degrees 
freshened; the stately 7hetis began to fly along 
like a racer, with the white sea-dust rising from 
before her, till, as the more easterly wind from 
Italy and the Apennines joined the local one, her 
- progress increased to the swiftness of an arrow; 
the lively waves rushed briskly on her weather 
quarter, sending the sprays now and then sprin- 
kled across her bows. The whole series of pre- 
cautionary measures was again in full play, and 
she was fast running down the required line of 
investigation, so as to make the most of what 
daylight remained, when shortly afterward a sail 
was descried to leeward, at the distance of two 
or three miles outside the course of the Thetis. 
The looks of the officers on the quarter-deck were 
naturally directed toward it with interest; but as 
to speak the vessel closely would seriously divert 
them from their present aim, no change was at 
first made in the movements of the frigate. 

“It’s nothing more but one of their small Sar- 
dinivane coasting craft, Sir,” remarked the mas- 
ter, as he laid down the glass,in reply to the 
question of his commander. 

The captain paused, looked at the sky, bright- 
ening with sunset, and appeared doubtful. ‘“ We 
lave, little more than an hour of the light to 
count upon, though, Mr. Jones,” he observed. 

‘These coasters, Sir,” said the first lieutenant, 
quietly, “are generally pretty well acquainted 
with the localities, although people seldom think 
of taking advantage of their knowledge, Sir.” 

“Yes,” said Captain Grove, “we might get a 
hint or two, Mr. Sleighton, that might do us good 
as soon as the moon rises; so I think you may— 
Yes, Sir, put up her helm, and stand down to 
that coaster.” 

As the frigate’s yards swung fuller to the wind, 
and she bore swiftly down toward the Sardinian 
vessel, the two striped triangular sails of the latter 
seemed scarcely larger than the wings of a sea- 
gull, which they greatly resembled, with one sharp 
corner of each slanting far out above the short 
masts; more especially when she altered her 
course a little, apparently at sight of the ship in 
chase of her, and began to scud off before the 
wind, shifting over one sail so as to point oppo- 
site to the other. The Z'hetis, however, with the 
whole force of the breeze on her lofty canvas, 
drove through the surges like some stately crea- 
tion of the deep in pursuit of some stray adven- 
turer from the land. The foam seethed up 
around her massive sides, and sank again, as if 
the element acknowledged her, while the little 
felucca’s tiny hull was at times half hidden by 
the bright blue waves on which it dipped and 
danced along. All at once, on the ship’s sudden- 
ly firing a blank shot across her wake, the coast- 
er let go her sails by the run; and when the 
smoke had cleared away, she was seen lightly ris- 
ing and falling, without a rag spread, at little 
more than half a mile’s distance. The Thetis 


stood on for a few minutes longer, and hove to, | 


close by the felucca, after-which she sent out a 
wy to bring the Sardinian master on board. 
he poor padrone, or captain, in his red-tasselled 
cap, dingy velvet jacket, and open-kneed breech- 
€s, had no sooner contrived to sctamble up the 
side and reach the quarter-deck, followed by a 
eninning midshipman, than he gave vent to all 
_ Sorts of gesticulations and protestations explana- 
tory of his having unfortunately. mistaken the 
British ship for a French one. 
: Mr. Sleighton,” said Captain Grove to his first 
‘eutenant, “I believe you are the only one of us 


oints confirmed, Captain Grove was the less dis- | 


that knows the poor man’s confounded lingo: 


pray try to stop his jabber, and ask him whence 
he comes and where he’s bound. For my part, I 
know even less of it than I do of French, which, 
Heaven be thanked! is very little.” 

It was characteristic of Sleighton that he had 
given his attention, wherever he had. been on 
shore, to acquiring the language of the country; 
and as descriptive of his fellow-officers at the 
time, that it was one of the things they disliked 
him for, or despised in him. He accordingly put 
the desired question to the Sardinian, who appear. 
ed much relieved. 

“Eccellenza, to Spartivento,” said he, answer- 
ing only the latter part of the inquiry. 
“Where from?” repeated the lieutenant, in 
Italian. 


The Mediterranean mariner hesitated, glanced 


about uneasily, and at last named “ Marsala, in 
Sicily.” 

“The very. tract we want,I think,” said the 
captain. ‘“‘ Does he cross the channel often %” 

“Securo, signor, securo” (certainly), was the 
answer. 

“And knows the coast well?” suggested Cap- 
tain Grove again. | 

“Si, eccellenza; motto bene,” replied the Sar- 
dinian, smiling modestly. 

“Does he know of any small rock or shoal, 
where the sea breaks, or otherwise, anywhere on 
the tract betwixt Sicily and Sardinia?” was the 
next inquiry. 

““Rock—or shoal?” repeated the man, in his 
own language, seeming to muse for a moment, 
and then shaking his head as he looked up at the 
lieutenant who put the query: ‘Questo non so, 
— scuso” (“I do not know, signor; excuse 
me” | 

‘Has he heard of any vessels being lost there- 
abouts lately, or at any particular time?” asked 
the commander, once more. t 

At this last question the padrone of the fe- 
lucea appeared uneasy, and his eye caught the 
first lieutenant’s. “I have not, signor,” said he, 
turning round; “Santa Maria, nonl’o! After 
the greggale comes, however, signor, there is sad 
work sometimes ;” and he crossed himself de- 
voutly. 

“The greggale blew here a day or two ago, did 
it not?” inquired the first lieutenant, carelessly, 
and he cast another look over the bulwarks to- 
ward the little vessel, where a couple of brown- 
faced Italian mariners were sitting with their bare 


‘legs over the sails which had been hauled down 


upon the lumber below, as they gazed up cu- 
riously at the lofty sides and upper gear of the 
frigate. 

“Si, signor,” said the padrone, briefly, in reply 
to his question. 

since then,” continued the lieutenant, 
have been fishing, I suppose?” 

The Sardinian looked about him, and gave no 
further response ;ewhile the old master of the 
Thetis observed to,Captain Grove that “‘ them fel- 
lows commonly knew less about the matter than 
a seaman ; for,”’ said he, “‘ a deep keel draws more 
water than a shallow one; and where you strike, 
Sir, why, ‘hey go clear over, and know nothing at 
all about it.” 

The keen eye of Sleighton, notwithstanding, 
while attention was paid to the padrone himself, 
had for a moment remarked the number of casks 


‘and other articles apparently concealed by the 


felucca’s sails; and connecting the circumstance 
with his manner, he suspected the Sardinian of 
knowing more on the subject than he was willing 
to avow. However, Captain Grove presented the 
man with some silver for his: trouble; the boat 
once more put him on board his own craft; and 
the Thetis, hauling round her main-yard again, 
was shortly afterward cleaving the waters as be- 
fore, although now with the shades of night be- 
ginning to close fast in around her, so that ere 
long her canvas was reduced to nearly the same 
proportions it had shown at daybreak, in order 
to await the advantage of moonlight for her fu- 
ture researches. 

Night, in that pure climate of the Mediterra- 
nean, and at that season, seems to steal up from 
earth and down and out of the sky not in vapors 
and defined shadows, but with a new atmosphere, 
almost as if it were the more normal state of 
things, containing a truer revelation. The round 
compass of the sea drew itself sharply about the 
horizon, its blueness seeming to exhale into the 
air above it, while all within was one liquidly 
rising depth of flowing silence, made more in- 
tense by the light plash of the water alongside 
and the ripple at the bows; a floating hush, as 
it were, pervaded the obscure, and a sort of airy 
glimmer which took away the sense of darkness. 
Scarcely, indeed, had the dark closed upon the 
rear of twilighf, when a transparency from be- 
yond seemed about to break forth anew; and all 
the while an amplitude of space, far vaster than 
before, was being cleared away around as well 
as above, until the dark blue firmament spread 
itself immensely over all, shining with starry 
points and clusters, amorigst which came out 
many a figure as well known to sailors as those 
upon their mothers’ printed gowns when they 
were boys. The breeze still blew freely, and ev- 
ery man on deck inhaled its coolness over the 
bulwarks, balmy as it was after the heat of the 
day, and faintly smelling of land; while the light 
through the bull’s-eyes of the quarter-deck and 
the side scuttles aft showed that the officers were 
dispatching their evening meal, in order to re- 
sume the late process with the first moonlight. 
Shortly after, the streaks of hazy gray cloud low 
in the east began to show, as it were, a pool of 
amber light diffusing from behind; the azure of 
the sky looked over them, and the large yellow 
circle of the full moon floated at length slowly 
out, like some pale, rescued face of the Nereids, 
or fair ancient Diana restored to belief. In five 
minutes more the sharp order of the officer of 
the watch was heard and passed along, when 
breadth after breadth of canvas fell from aloft 


against the sky, and rose tightening to the breeze, 
as the frigate again went ploughing swiftly to 
the southeast. 

She continued thus, as before, to slip easily 
through and over the lengthened surges that now 
rose glittering past her shadow out of their pale 
blue hollows, while eastward ran a floor of silver 
moonshine, till it was past midnight, and the ship 
must have been sixty or seventy miles aslant 


‘from the land seen during day. She was then 


put about, so as to bring the wind before her 
beam, and beat up with sails sloped to meet it, 
into the base of the long triangle formed by her 
entire cruise since daybreak: the moon, high in 
heaven, and filling its upper sphere with light 
which far surpassed that of Northern regions, 
whitened the whole lee side of the frigate and 
the full bosoms of her sails,‘while the foam.came 
Sweeping to her outer timbers along that side, 
out of clear-edged circles and silver eddies. Noth- 
ing as yet varied the surrounding expanse far or 
near but such scarcely heeded accidents; and 
the men of the watch, beginning by this time to 
weary of their fruitless labor, turned their eyes 
involuntarily ever and anon from their occupa- 
tions toward the sky aloft, where a pointed streak 
or two of cloud hung delicately white amidst the 
suffusion of the upper air, and motionless, in 
spite of the brisk breeze by which the Thetis 
rushed ahead. One starry sign above another 
too, spread up beyond the moon: the larger and 
lesser plough, the great triangle, trembling in 
keen points, with separate stars sparkling out 
awfully between; while one cluster, like a dia- 
mond lyre, high up, afd as it were distant since 
sunset, appeared to/twinkle, ere it vanished, in 
the very purest pinnacle of vacancy; others melt- 
ing back into the light which flowed over them 
as from a spring. The captain and chief officers, 
indeed, had collected on the ship’s lee quarter, 
sextants or other instruments in hand, to fix the 
present longitude by lunar observation, choosing 


to measure the planet’s distance from one bright, , 


well-known star, which had been fancifully pre- 
ferred throughout many a former voyage: Cas- 
tor, it might have been, whom, with his twin 
brother Pollux, the old mariners were wont to 


‘recognize as tutelary. The calculation had no 


sooner been accomplished than the commander 
of the 7%etis remarked, with an air of satisfac. 
tion, on their being now in pretty near the same 
parallel as that indicated by the account of the 
merchantman. ‘ And yet,” continued he, chiefly 
addressing the first lieutenant, “not the slightest 
sign have we. seen or felt of anything like what 
the fellow pretends.” | | 

‘“* Allow me to observe, however, Sir,”’ replied 
Sleighton, gravely, ‘“‘ what I wished to say before, 
that instead of getting the latitude at one time 


and the longitude at another, which only tends | 


to confuse us, we ought in a matter of this kind 

“ How, Sir!’ said Captain Grove, a little sharp- 
ly; “do you suppose one of his Majesty’s ships 
mayn’t find her place at least as correctly as a 
red-haired Scotchman with his grandmother’s 
watch ?” 

“‘ But, Sir,” persisted the first lieutenant, “ the 
more incorrect they were, the more need—excuse 
me, Captain Grove—for care in our own astro- 
nomical observations, Sir, I presume.” 

“ Astronomy be hanged!” said the conimand- 
er; “the thing doesn’t depend on astronomy, Mr. 
Sleighton.” 

“At any rate, we should have taken a variety 
of deep-sea soundings, Sir,” replied Mr. Sleigh- 
ton, “leaving buoys to mark where we had been 
before. I think the best way in such cases, Sir, 
is to take the report for granted, till it is proved 
undeniably false,” 

“Take it for granted, Mr. Sleighton!” rejoined 
his superior; “I shall do nothing of the sort, I 
assure you, Sir. The fact is, Mr. Sleighton, you 
are a little too fond of contrariety, for the mere 
sake of it; but the best thing you can do, Sir, is 
—get a ship of your own, and come out to look 
for this shoal fly-away you are so convinced of, 
I suppose, when other people begin to scout it; 
then of course you can make astronomical ob- 
servations as long and often as you please.” 
The first lieutenant bit his lip, but nothing else 
betrayed his feelings save that he leaned over 
the side and looked steadily into the water slid- 
ing past. “ However, gentlemen,’ continued Cap- 
tain Grove, in his usual tone, “we shall soon 
have run through the whole ground, with the 
next stretch to windward at least; and if that 
don’t bring the matter out, why, I have a good 
mind-to be fairly off by morning.” | 

“We shall be delighted to hear it, Sir,” an- 
swered the second lieutenant, smiling respectful- 
ly. The frigate was soon tacked again, and 
catching the wind on her opposite side, she ran 
up the space she had hitherto chiefly inclosed ; 
while the moon, setting slowly past her lee quar- 
ter, began to lengthen its broad reflection into a 
dancing path of light across the waters on the 


ship’s beam. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT 
TOAD-STONES. 


Ir appears to have been from time immemorial 
a tradition in India that serpents have a precious 
stone in the head, which might be used as a spe- 
cific against poison, when taken internally; or 
applied as a charm, when carried about the per- 
son, set in a jewel, to forewarn against venpm. 
But Pliny seems to be the first, and ind the 
only, writer of very ancient times, according to 
Mr. King, in his History of Gems and Precious 
who mentions the toad-stone ; for he speaks 
of the wonderful qualities of a certain bone in the 
right side of a toad, and says, besides, that stones 
called Batrachites were brought from Coptos, some 
in color like a frog, some like ivory, and others 
blackish-red, like a toad. 


This name of Batrachites, however, given tom 
. the stones by Pliny on account of their color—for 


the word signifies something like a frog—was 
doubtless the origin of medieval legends on the 
subject, which are found all over Europe. The 
general form which the superstition assumed was 
this, that toads are extremely venomous animals, 
and that they have in their heads a stone of ex- 
ceeding virtue as a talisman, charm, or amulet. . 
Modern. science, as we shall see presently, does | 


not confirm either of these statements, but we, 


will give our readers some out of many instances 
in old writers of the prevailing fancies of our fore- 
fathers. Topsell, in his History of Serpents, speaks 


of the toad as most venomous, and remarkable - 


for courage and strength, and gives minute direc. 
tions for procuring its stone; and Lyly, in his 
Euphues, talks of the foul toad having a fair stone 
in his head. Ben Jonson, too, in ‘ The Fox,’ says, 


“* Were you enamored on his copper rin 
His saffron jewel with the 


Edward Liwyd, who wrote in 1698, speaks of 
these stones as being in shape just like acorn-cups; 
and other writers, most of whom it would be te- 


-dious to enumerate in detail, suppose them to be 


the eyes of petrified toads, and call them, there- 
fore, Crapaudines and Bufonites, from the French 
and Latin names respectively for the toad. Cony- 
beare and Phillips, writing in 1822, remark that 
they were in common use a century ago with la- 
dies as ornaments; but in the Middle Ages they 


were worn more as charms to preserve the for- — 


tunate possessor from the “ evil-eye,” and other 
malign influences, just as the hoof of an ass, 
mounted in silver, was thought to protect the 
wearer from epilepsy. In the exhibition at South 
Kensington in 1862 the -late Cardinal Wiseman 
showed a large silver ring with a toad-stone in it ; 
and in the same exhibition was a ring formed of 
a hoof, surrounded by a silver band with a cra- 
paudine on the bezel—a most potent charm, doubt- 
less, combining thus two such important sub- 
stances, and mounted in silver, a metal always 
prescribed by the learned in such matters for the 
setting of all charms and amulets. In fact, me- 
dizeval jewels, with toad-stones set in silver, were 
very common, and the superstition prevailed on 
the Continent much longer even than in Englaid. 
Erasmus*describes a famous toad-stone set near 
the feet of theimage of the Virgin at Walsingham ; 
and Batman, in his addenda to Bartholome’s work, 
says that there are some toads that breed in Italy, 
and especially near Naples, which have in their 
heads a stone called crapo, as big as a pea, but. 
flat, and of a_gray color, with a brown spot in 
the middle, said to be of great virtue. Camillo 
again, who was physician to Borgia, and who really 
ought therefore to know something about poisons, 
speaks of the borax, nosa, or crapondinus, which, 
he says, is found in the brain of a‘freshly killed 
toad. The best kinds are said to be white, like 
the ivory of Pliny before mentioned; but others 
are of a dark bluish color, with a sort of eye-mark 
on them, like Batman’s “brown spot.”. These 
stones he indicates as a perfect antidote against 
poison, if swallowed, by expelling the virus through 
the bowels, Edward Fenton, in his Wonders of 
Nature, published in 1569, describes a stone call- 
ed Borax or Stelon, found in the heads of old and 
great toads, more particularly if they happen to 
be he-toads ; and says that these stones have great 
virtue in repelling poisons, and form a most sov- 
ereign remedy against the stone or gravel. In 
1838 a beautiful locket, forming a small padlock, 
was-found in digging a grave in the church-yard 
at Devizes, in Wiltshire. It was composed of two 
bufonites united by a silver band, and having the 
wards of the lock in the cavity between them, and 
the key-hole in the centre of one of the stones. 
The workmanship appeared to be evidently of six- 
teenth-century date. It was probably worn, not 
only as an ornament, but as a charm, and as such, 


being most valuable, was buried with its possessor. « 


This “ find” is well described by Mr. Cunnington 
in an interesting paper read before the Wilts 
Archeological and Natural History Society. Such 
being the potency and value of the toad-stone, 
Lupton, in his Notable Things, tells how to make 
quite sure that you have got a real stone, and not 
a mere counterfeit. His test is a yery quaint one. 
Hold, says he, your stone before a toad, so that 
he may see it well, and if it be a right and true 


stone, your toad will leap toward it, and make as 


though he would snatch it from you, fof he envieth 
so much that man should have that stone! But 
there is a quainter story still,*told by Nichols, in 
his Lapidary, about the way to get the true stone 
from the toad himself, which he says was report- 
ed to be as follows: Take a large and ‘old he-toad, 
and place himona table upona redcloth. Watch 


him carefully all night, and before morning he 


will vomit up his stone. Anselmus Boetius, how- 
ever, says .that he really had the courage, when 
a young man, to follow this recipe to the letter, 
but after his long and tedious watchful expecta- 
tion, the old toad was still in the same posture 
when morning arrived, and nothing happened to 
gratify the great pangs of his night’s restlessness.. 
We might give many other quotations if space 
permitted, but we must by no means, of course, 
omit mention of the greatest writer of all, Shaks- 
peare himself, who, while in Richard I/J, he speaks 
of the “ poisonous bunch-backed toad,”’ Nas taken 
the mere superstition out of the hands of igworant 
believers, and, substituting the spirit for the letter, 
has transmuted it into a beaatiful philosophical 
truth, in the well-known passage from As You Like 
Jt, where he says, 
‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity, _ 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head !” 
which, when we think of the bufonite, and what 
we learn from it, gives us, as_it were, a mewer 
meaning and a fuller expression to the lines 

which follow, when we get thus a sample of © 


. Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
One more writer, however, we must quote, and, 
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